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| Motes of Recent Erposition. 


NeitHer the Old nor the New Testament is any- 
thing like as well known as it should be, or as 
it used to be. But vastly more dense is the 
_ popular ignorance of the Inter-Testamental Liter- 
_ ature, in spite of the extensive work which has been 
done upon it by admirable scholars, and of the 
: many excellent attempts by scholars scarcely less 
admirable, to popularize it. 


Now this ignorance, deplorable in itself and fatal 
_to any appreciation of the continuity of history, 
_ in which, of course, there can be no ‘ four centuries 
of silence,’ is a grievous hindrance to a true under- 
Standing of the New Testament. For this collec- 
tion of Christian books, while it has for its main 
background the extensive literature of the Old 
_ Testament, has for a scarcely less subsidiary back- 
ground the literature that grew up in the period 
between the two Testaments. Take, for example, 
the apocalyptic outlook which dominates, or at 
least pervades, so much of the New Testament. 
It is hardly too much to say that this remains 
_ obscure and unexplained to readers whose familiarity 
_ with Jewish religious literature does not go beyond 
the Old Testament. 


It is to dispel this ignorance and in consequence 

promote a truer understanding of the New 
“Testament that the Rev. T. Herpert BINDLEY, 
‘D.D., has written his book on Religious Thought in 
Palestine in the Time of Christ (Methuen ; 6s. net). 
‘0 be more precise, the aim of the book, as defined 
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by the writer, is ‘to bring together from many 
sources some of the more prominent features of the 
social, religious, and literary background of the 
New Testament—to capture so far as is possible 
the atmosphere of thought and feeling in which our 
Lord and His contemporaries lived.’ Incidentally 
much light is cast on stray texts of the New Testa- 
ment, but the contents of the book are in reality 
more comprehensive than the title would lead us 
to expect. 

For, besides a discussion of the Wisdom Books 
(Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon) and the 
Apocalyptic Books (Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, 
and several others), there are chapters on Social 
and Educational Conditions in Palestine, Messiah, 
the Scribes, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the 
Essenes, the Samaritans, the Septuagint, Galilee, 
the Canon, and the Apocrypha ; and it was a happy 
thought to add a little sketch of the once immensely 
popular story of Ahikar. Everywhere we feel 
that we are in the hands of a scholar who knows 
how to steer his way towards essential things. The 
least initiated reader, for example, is made to feel, 
by apposite illustrations and quotations, the im- 
portance of the Book of Enoch for an understanding 
of much of the phraseology and thought of the New 
Testament. 


There is a suggestive chapter on ‘ Our Lord’s Use 
of the Old Testament.’ This ground has been so 
often and so ably traversed that it seems almost 
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impossible to say anything fresh. Yet Dr. BINDLEY 
has contrived to put familiar truth in a striking 
way. Besides, there must be many in the Christian 
Church to whom the truth which he thus puts is 
not familiar, and who will find in this discussion a 
stimulus to a reconsideration of traditional opinions. 
Such people will fully agree with Dr. BinpLEy when 
he argues that Christ treated the Old Testament 
with very great reverence and appreciation: they 
may rub their eyes when they are further told that 
He also treated it with very great freedom. But 
it is even so; and the writer argues his case not 
only powerfully, but strikingly. He is not afraid 
to say that where the teaching of the Old Testament 
was imperfect or insufficient for His disciples, He 
not only added to it or superseded it, but even 
directly contradicted it. 


This contradiction emerges in the attitude of 
Jesus to the teaching of the Old Testament on the 
Sabbath, the law of retaliation, the hatred of 
enemies, and the belief that suffering or calamity 
is a proof of sin, and the result of God’s punishment 
for sin. Dr. BrInDLEy would, of course, admit that 
on all these points the Old Testament speaks with 
two voices ; earlier or inadequate teaching on these 
points is implicitly criticised in later or more 
adequate utterances within the Old Testament 
itself, and part of the fascination of Old Testament 
study lies in the abundance of the material which 
enables us to watch the progress of its thought 
from the dim dawn to the almost perfect day— 
a progress in which earlier or imperfect ideas are 
superseded or transcended. 


But Dr. BINDLEY’s discussion will be of real help 
to those who have been trained to believe that, as 
the Old Testament is the Word of God, there can 
be nothing in it that calls for challenge. Par- 
ticularly illuminating is his presentation of our 
Lord’s attitude to the priestly account of the 
Sabbath and its meaning in Gn x. His words are 
worth quoting. ‘He wished,’ says Dr. BINDLEY, 
*to correct the Genesis account of Creation which 
implied that God’s creative action had lasted six 
days and then ceased. So He took the opportunity 
of healing the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda 
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on a Sabbath in order to teach the Jews that God 
did not rest on the seventh day (italics ours), but was 
ever active in the maintenance of the universe.’ 
The working of God knows no cessation. ‘ My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ These 
words, he says, are a clear contradiction of Gn 2°: 
‘God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it: 
because that in it he rested from all his work which 
God had created and made.’ 


What Dr. BInDLEY says of Christ’s attitude to 
the Commandments is also well, if boldly, said. 
‘It is wholly wrong to say that Christ spiritualized 
the Commandments or explained them. He did 
nothing of the kind. He took them exactly as they 
stood, and said that they were quite insufficient for 
His disciples. From them He demanded something 
more than had sufficed for them of old time in the 
past.’ 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting chapter 
in the book is that on ‘ Travel and Letter-Writing ’ 
—a chapter in which the writer’s debt to Deissmann, 
which, he frankly admits, is obvious. The Book of 
Acts, with its long and repeated missionary journeys, 
is a revelation of the ease, speed, and safety with 
which men could travel about the world in the first 
century of the Christian era. Speaking of Paul’s 
second missionary journey, which took him from 
Syria and Cilicia westwards as far as Macedonia 
and Greece and then back to Jerusalem, he remarks : 
‘ Nothing in the narrative suggests that there was 
anything extraordinary about it: yet it would be 
no easy journey for one to carry out to-day, even 
with all the help of railway, steamboat, Cook or 
Lunn, and other modern aids.’ The informal letter 
and the more formal epistle could readily pass along 
those great highways of travel. 


There are many vivid quotations which help us 
to feel that the letters of the New Testament are 
real letters, which though written in the Christian 
cause and fragrant with the Christ spirit make wide 
use of the epistolary formule of the time. Here 
are some of the familiar phrases which have their 
analogies in the New Testament. ‘I beseech thee 
with all my might regard him (the writer’s brother) 
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as well recommended.’ ‘See that thou hinder him 
not.’ ‘I salute my sweetest daughter Macaria and 
my lady your mother and all the family by name. 
I pray for your lasting health.’ 


There is a brief but suggestive summary of the 
gains and losses involved in the epistolary method 
of Christian teaching. ‘The dogmatic teaching 

lacks continuity, because it is incidental and often 
indirect,’ also it is often controversial. And in 
the nature of the case the New Testament does 
not furnish an explicit formulation of Christian 
doctrine : some, indeed, of the doctrines most vital 

to the Christian faith are dealt with only in- 
cidentally. 

But just therein lies the gain. The doctrines are 
always related to living issues. They emerge in 
the letters, sometimes almost incidentally, in answer 
to problems which were actually being raised or 

issues which were actually being faced by the 
churches to which they were written. Thus they 
furnish us with something vastly better than a 
‘compendium of systematic theology; they have 
all the glow and warmth of truths which were not 
only being taught by the writers to their converts, 
but which were the very breath of their life. And 
it is no small merit of Dr. BrnpLEy’s book that it 
“carries its readers into this atmosphere of reality. 


- Can modern science give us a sure knowledge 
bot God? Is it laying a firm foundation on which 
Berets faith can build more securely than here- 
tofore? A good deal of recent writing has more 
than suggested that the science of to-day is ‘ re- 
discovering God,’ and there is a tendency in religious 
circles to hail some of its latest pronouncements 
as confirmation of the Christian faith. 


a 


In all this there is need of caution. While 
‘gratefully recognizing that the physical science of 
to-day is very different in tone from the materialism 
of last century, we shall only delude ourselves if 
we suppose that science is giving or can ever give 
‘us a demonstration of things eternal, so that now 
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we should enjoy the certainty of logical proof 
where before we had only the assurance of faith. 
These reflections are prompted by the appearance of 
a new book by Professor J. S. Mackenzie, Litt.D., 
entitled Cosmic Problems (Macmillan ; 6s. net), in 
which he summarizes with great lucidity the 
principal findings of the science and philosophy of 
to-day. 

The presupposition on which all scientific in- 
vestigation and all efforts in philosophic construc- 
tion are based lies in the general postulate that 
human life and the Universe within which it is 
carried on form an orderly and intelligible whole, 
a cosmos, a structure that admits of being under- 
stood. ‘The admission that some things are in- 
comprehensible need not be wholly fatal to our 
attempt, if we can, to some extent, “‘ comprehend 
their incomprehensibility.” Neither science nor 
philosophy nor any combination of both can be 
expected to lead us to ommiscience. It must 
suffice if we can gain a point of view from which 
the main aspects of our lives, and of the system 
within which they are carried on, can be seen to 
have an intelligible meaning and to be orderly 
and systematic so far as our knowledge goes.’ 
Further, as the explanation of this cosmos, it seems 
most reasonable to postulate a Universal Mind, a 
Supreme Intelligence, ever creatively at work, 
building up a system through imperfection to 
perfection. This view, it should be noted, is a 
sheer postulate, accepted at the outset as a hypo- 
thesis. ‘Perhaps it cannot properly be regarded 
as more than that ; but, if we find that it fits all 
the facts that we know about the Universe, and 
that there is no other hypothesis that would 
adequately fit them, it might be regarded as being 
as fully verified as any hypothesis can be.’ 


With this hypothesis held tentatively in mind, 
we proceed to a study of the facts of the real world. 
We seem to be led to the conception of a creative 
impulse in the Universal Mind. ‘The formation 
of the Universe may best be conceived on the 
analogy of the work of a creative artist. Probably 
the best analogy would be that of a great poet 
such as Shakespeare, or the unknown author of 
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the Homeric epics.’ The analogy, however, is 
very imperfect. The poet or artist is concerned 
with the transformation of an already existent 
material by reproducing it in a form in which its 
significance is more apparent. The creativeness 
of the Universal Mind must be understood in a 
very different way. It is original and truly creative, 
‘and the result is that comprehensive mode of 
existence which is now characterized as the spatio- 
temporal system.’ If the question be asked, What 
is the value of the creative process ? Why should 
it be necessary or desirable for the Absolute to find 
expression in an imperfect creative process? the 
answer seems clear enough. ‘The reality that is 
contained in the Absolute appears to be purely 
ideal. To be real in that sense is one thing: to 
be realized in an embodiment is quite another. 
The concept of Benevolence, for instance, is real 
and has a certain value ; but a benevolent person, 
performing beneficent actions, like the good 
Samaritan, seems to have a much higher value.’ 


Coming to a survey of the realm of created things, 
we find a notable change of attitude in recent 
years. The material world, as conceived by the 
science of the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
seemed hardly capable of philosophical interpreta- 
tion. ‘A world built up of impenetrable atoms 
and held together by unintelligible attractive 
forces could hardly be regarded as the expression 
of a creative Power aiming at the realization of 
the Good.’ The view that is now generally accepted 
is that the Universe is to be conceived as ‘a spatio- 
temporal system, infinite perhaps in the Hegelian 
sense of internal coherence and completeness, but 
limited in the more ordinary acceptation of the 
term.’ The idea of mass has disappeared, being 
now conceived as a sort of static energy. Matter, 
as Hegel remarked long ago, has become ‘ very 
thin.’ ‘Space, Time, and Energy seem to be the 
ultimate conceptions in the modern interpretation 
of the Universe. Mr. Alexander prefers to speak 
of Space, Time, and Deity ; but, if our interpreta- 
tion of Energy is right, there is no fundamental 
difference between these two expressions.’ This 
Divine energy seems to act incessantly as a creative 
urge—the élan vital of Bergson. The general idea 
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of evolution is in no way opposed to the idea of a 
Universal Mind. Rather the latter idea seems to 
call for some such explanation of the upward 
tendency in Nature. The science of to-day inclines 
to conceive of that upward tendency as rather of 
the nature of ‘a vital urge in a unified system, as 
against mechanical struggle among the parts.’ 


In a world so conceived the age-long problems 
of God, human freedom, and immortality have to 
be thought out afresh. The most recent findings 
in physical science seem to point to a certain funda- 
mental element of contingency in Nature, and Sir 
Arthur Eddington has said that physics has 
definitely withdrawn its support of determinism. 
Philosophic minds are inclined to be suspicious of 
this indeterminacy, and, while admitting that there 
may be a certain contingency even in the construc- 
tion of the Universe, they are disposed to main- 
tain that ‘the temporal process would be seen by 
an omniscient Being as determined throughout,’ 
In regard to the question of personal immortality 
certain favourable presumptions may be noted. 
‘If we are right in the general conception of the 
Universe that we have been led to maintain 
throughout, human beings have to be regarded as 
the particulars—or some of the particulars—of 
which the creative mind is the Universal ; and it 
would seem that its particulars must somehow 
share in its eternity.’ It has been suggested that 
the relation between mind and body is such that 
at death the spirit may assume a subtle body 
through which it may continue to function. 
Psychic research also appears to some to give a 
certain amount of support to the general doctrine 
of survival, on evidence which to some minds is 
more convincing than arguments of a more purely 
speculative kind. Professor MACKENZIE, however, 
is inclined to rely chiefly on his fundamental 
postulate of a Universal Mind having creative 
power. ‘If this postulate can be taken as legiti- 
mate, it can hardly be supposed that the Universal 
Mind can be indifferent to the existence of the 
particular minds through which it finds expression.” 


From all this it would appear that in regard to 
the deepest problems modern science and philosophy 
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leave us just where Plato left us. There is the 
same subtlety of argumentation with the same note 
of uncertainty. Had we nothing more to rest upon 


we should be bound to say, as Simmias did after 


listening to the exalted reasonings of Socrates, 
‘Tf a man can neither find the truth by the exercise 


of his own faculties, nor learn it through the help 


of another, then, having chosen the best and most 
irrefragable of human words, he ought to embark 
thereon, like a mariner on a raft, and make in peril 
the voyage of life, unless he could go more securely 
and with less danger on some surer vessel, some 
divine word.’ That Divine Word, giving assur- 
ance to the human soul, science and philosophy 
have never spoken and can never speak. But it 
has been spoken in Christ. ‘The word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we have seen his 
glory.’ And through Him we have the assurance 
that the Universal Mind is the Universal Father 
and the God of love. 


In recent years Gifford Lecturers have tended 


_to be so technically philosophical or so technically 


scientific that they have ceased to awaken the 
former interest in their writings shown by preachers 
and theologians. But preachers and theologians 
have been looking forward to the publication of 
the Gifford Lectures delivered at St. Andrews in 
1926-27 and 1927-28. Professor A. E. TAyLor 
is well known to them, not merely as an able and 
learned philosopher, but also as a stout apologist 
for the theistic and Christian view of the world ; 


and they trusted, nor in vain, that he would seize 


the occasion of his Gifford lectureship to deal 
with the general issues of natural theology. The 
lectures have now appeared —The Faith of a 
Moralist, 2 vols.; volume i. dealing with ‘The 
Theological Implications of Morality,’ volume ii. 


with ‘ Natural Theology and the Positive Religions ’ 
(Macmillan ; 15s. net each). 


Professor TAYLOR is convinced that the issue for 
the whole future of European civilization is that of 
the soundness of the Christian ideal of human 


character and the Christian rule of life. A break 


| 
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with the moral tradition of Christendom will be 
fatal to the Christian faith as a religion, and indeed 
to the cause of religion itself. Accordingly, he 
approaches natural theology from the side of 
ethics, and discusses in his lectures the relations 


between ethics and divinity and the bearing upon 


natural theology of specifically moral experiences. 
It confirms him in the selection of this way of ap- 
proach that here he ought to be least out of his 
depth, or, as he would even more modestly put 
it, will be obedient at any rate to the good rule, 
ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


He does not seek for one moment to conceal from 
his readers that he is moulded by education in a 
definite moral and religious tradition. At the 
same time he is insistent that no man can really 
cultivate natural religion pure and simple, that is, 
apart from ideas of positive religion. He rightly 
maintains that a philosophy of religion, to be of 
any value, must not come from the detached 
theorist, but must be the fruit of patient and candid 
self-criticism on the part of men living the life they 
contemplate, but ready to learn alike from the 
other insiders and from the outsider. 


The first question Professor TAYLOR examines is, 
Does morality supply its own raison d’étre, or does 
it receive completion in the activities commonly 
called religious? It is an old question, and 
moralists are divided on the answer. But in these 
volumes the second alternative is emphatically 
affirmed. The moral life is represented as one of 
endeavour towards an eternal good. It is a real 
adventure beginning in ‘nature’ and ending in 
“supernature.’ To be truly itself it must have as 
its last motive love to God, and so become 
transfigured into the life of religious faith and 
devotion. 

‘For the moralist, belief in the true and living 
God cannot be relegated to the position of an 
“extra,” which we may perhaps be allowed on 
sufferance to add to our respect for duty or regard 
for the good of our fellow-men, if physicist, biologist, 
and anthropologist will be kind enough to raise no 
objection. Belief in the absolute reality of God, 
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and love for the God in whom we believe, are at 
the heart of living morality. The good of our 
fellow-men is unworthily thought of when we do not 
conceive that good as a life of knowledge of God 
and transformation by the knowledge into the 
likeness of God. And the love which arises from 
our belief is the one motive adequate to secure 
the full and whole-hearted discharge of the duties 
laid on us by our ideal.’ 


The second question is, If our true good is an 
eternal thing, is moral effort a movement of en- 
deavour on our part, or must we think of it as a 
movement of response, sustained from the side of 
the eternal? Again, it is the second alternative 
which is affirmed. As the answer to the first 
question leads us to the idea of God, so the answer 
to the second question leads us to the idea of the 
grace of God. Personality cannot be remade (and 
the presence of moral evil indicates the necessity 
of remaking the natural self) without genuine 
personal effort, but the initiative cannot come 
simply from within. All genuine morality pre- 
supposes the supernatural not only as its en- 
vironment but also as its nutriment. Obviously 
Professor TAYLOR would take his stand in the 
Augustinian rather than the Pelagian succession. 


But does the moral life demand the ‘ other 
world’ as an environment? Is ‘this world’ a 
home or a place of pilgrimage? There is an 
element of the ‘ other-worldly ’ present throughout 
in the common everyday life of the simple good 
neighbour and honest citizen, and it is a duty for 
all to practise otherworldliness, and not to live as 
though this were the only world. Otherworldli- 
ness of the right kind is the vital breath of 
moral life. This life is truly a pilgrimage from 
the temporal to the eternal. And the reality 
of the pilgrimage is itself evidence of the reality 
of the goal which lies beyond. The whole chapter 
on the Destiny of the Individual repays perusal. 


Having tried to show in his first volume that the 
moral life of man bears testimony to three great 
supernatural or otherworld realities—God, grace, 
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eternal life; compare Kant’s God, freedom, and 
immortality—Professor Taylor proceeds to re- 
iterate the truth that there has never been an 
actual religion, with real power over men’s hearts, 
which has had no content beyond that of such a 
natural or philosophical theology as he has been 
describing. ‘ Every great religion, which has done 
much for the spiritual regeneration of mankind, 
has done the work just in proportion as it has 
made God, grace, eternal life, realities to its 
followers, but none has ever made them real except 
through and in dependence on the contingent 
insistence on historical happenings, specific revela- 
tions, authoritative traditions, venerated institu- 
tions.’ 

The second volume examines the main diffi- 
culties presented to a philosophical mind by the 
historical religions ; and it has much to say, both 
critical of and sympathetic with the Christian 
tradition, on the subjects of revelation, the super- 
natural, the miraculous, authority, institutionalism, 
and sacramentalism. It is Professor TAyLor’s 
opinion that the actual tension between natural 
and revealed religion is principally due to a rooted 
prejudice of the metaphysical mind against ascribing 
reality and significance to the historical. But the 
growth of the sense of the historical is a feature of 
our age, as compared with the age of Hellenic 
philosophy ; and we seem to be on the verge of a 
new and fruitful conception of the relation between 
the eternal and the temporal. Thus the aforesaid 
prejudice seems unlikely to maintain itself. 


From the foregoing some impression should be 
gained of the range and scope of these ample 
volumes. The student of theology cannot fail to 
be interested in Professor TayLor’s views on such 
subjects as creation, providence, and miracle, 
sin-and grace, the Trinity and Incarnation, Church 
and Sacraments. Nor can he fail to admire the 
combination which the work displays of fine 
scholarship (especially Platonic), literary culture, 
philosophical acumen and _ massive historical 
erudition, with deep and sincere Christian con- 
viction. 
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Our Religious Doubts and How fo treat them. 


By Proressor H. R. MacxintosH, D.Puit., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


TueE late George Miiller of Bristol—whose work for 
poor children is one of the noblest things in the 
religion of nineteenth-century England—was once 
asked whether he had ever doubted in religion. 
After a little thought, Miiller replied : ‘ Yes, I once 
doubted for five minutes.’ 

Was his experience an enviable one? Before 
answering, we should like to know first of all pre- 
cisely what Miller meant by ‘doubt.’ If, as is 
most probable, he had in his mind doubt regarding 
the very foundations of Christian faith and char- 
acter, then we may well covet his lot. It is a great 
thing never to have felt uncertainty about the 
existence of a Heavenly Father, about Christ being 
mighty to save, about the reality of goodness, or 
the hope of immortality. To have assurance un- 
brokenly upon these central things will make a 
man strong and a cause of strength in others. But 
‘doubt’ is a word often applied to tolerably small 
points. Some people would say that to read the 
Book of Jonah as drama, not history, was to be a 
doubter, or even to question the inspiration of the 
printing of the Hebrew Bible. I do not think that 
to pass one’s life untroubled by doubts of that sort 

is, to be envied. It is a mental calm worthy of a 
vegetable. 

The first counsel to be offered to those who are 
worried by doubts is this: Face them openly. 
Compel yourselves to have them up into the light 
and submit them to scrutiny. Refuse to drift on 
at random. Determine that you are going to have 
it out with your own mind, and discover what your 
doubts really amount to. An English statesman 
of the eighteenth century, much given to neglecting 
his correspondence, is said to have held that if only 
you left a letter unanswered for six weeks, it 
answered itself. But we cannot deal with our 
doubts on that plan. A man dare not ignore un- 
certainties which conceivably may be undermining 
his sense of God and his best power for life. That 


would be like shutting his eyes to the gravest 
symptom in his heaith and believing that if he said 


nothing about it, and acted as if it were not there, 
the pain or the lameness or the failing eyesight 
would vanish of itself. Not that every doubt 
can be solved. It may quite well be that God will 
_ show it to be a man’s duty to go through life bearing 
_ the load of uncertainty on this or that point. But 
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if that should be the case, he will know it. He will 
have met the doubt and forced its meaning. 

But if we must not ignore our doubts, or try to 
conjure them away by taking no notice, just as 
little have we the right to suppress them violently. 
If we do, our love of truth will never be the same 
again. Besides, the policy of stifling doubt and 
choking it into silence presupposes that all doubt 
is wrong, but clearly this is far from being the case. 
Indeed, there is a profound sense, as students of 
mental life know, in which doubt is an essential 
condition of all progress. To discover new truth 
we have to be dissatisfied with the old view, not 
necessarily because we think it totally unsound 
and misleading, but at least because we now see it to 
be partial, one-sided, or ambiguous. . If Copernicus 
had never doubted the Ptolemaic astronomy, the 
earth might still be regarded as the centre of the 
universe. If the Reformers had never doubted 
the Divine character of the Romish system, the 
vast benefits of the Reformation would have been 
lost to man. If scholars had never doubted a cer- 
tain view of Scripture, and had failed to apply the 
idea of development of religious life of which 
Scripture is the deposit, we might still be at the 
point of viewing every Old Testament command— 
for example, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live ’—as perpetually incumbent upon ourselves. 
If theologians had not had doubts, people might 
still take seriously the moral atrocities to be found 
in some creeds with reference to the faith of un- 
baptized infants. Doubt—which here is just the 
spirit of questioning—has been the parent of untold 
good. America would never have been inhabited 
by white men, if it had not occurred to some one 
that the world must be bigger than his European 
contemporaries had supposed. 

No one, then, can possibly use his mind and not 
be visited by doubts of some sort. The doubts 
need not go far down or be fundamental, but this 
at least can be said, that since the human mind is 
more than a lumber-room into which anything and 
everything can be jumbled without the contents 
affecting each other, and is rather a living intel- 
ligence, comparing one thing with another and 
inevitably choosing between them—because what 
we think depends on all the facts that have been 
put before us—fresh knowledge will react somehow 
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on our old beliefs. The old beliefs will change 
because we are changing. There is no reason why 
the change should not be for the better. It is only 
the dead, the stagnant, that retains the same old 
form from year to year unalterably.. And the man 
who, on the last day of December, could stand up 
and say: ‘I can gladly testify that no new views 
of Christian truth have entered my mind in the 
last twelve months,’ would deserve commiseration. 
His words would mean that in his case the Spirit 
of God had so far been quenched. 

The second counsel for the doubter is: Take 
your doubts calmly. There is no need to get into 
a panic about them, as if they mean either that 
you have abandoned God, or—still worse—that 
He has abandoned you. Once in a past century, 
when things were at a grave point in France, a 
statesman was heard to say: ‘ Let us take every- 
thing seriously, but nothing tragically.’ It is a 
wise word for men who are tasting their first experi- 
ence of religious questionings and inward fermenta- 
tion of spirit. Be calm, and give yourself time. 
Remember that you have the love of God behind 
you in it all. 

One reason for calmness is that thousands of 
other people have gone through our trial, and they 
have won through to victory. The doubter always 
is tempted to suppose that he is unprecedented. 
That implies a good deal of simplicity, and perhaps 
a little pride. Disraeli used to say that every boy 
of fifteen imagines himself the most extraordinary 
being that has ever lived, and a man whose mind 
has begun to get upside down in religious matters 
may yield to the temptation of thinking that no 
one has ever been where he is. But while of 
course there is something original in every case of 
doubt, otherwise it would be an affectation, yet the 
chief types of doubt, as is proved by history and 
biography, recur over and over again. Therefore 
we say, Be calm; others have been in battle-line 
like yourself and have been given the triumph. 
You are not fighting the fight alone. There is a 
Holy Spirit, there is a Christ who lived and over- 
came. If God has placed you in danger, it is 
because He knows His own power to strengthen 
you inwardly. You are treading where many have 
trodden before. Adapting the words of the Apostle 
about temptation we can say: ‘There hath no 
doubt taken you but such as is common to man, 
but God is faithful.’ 

A second reason for calmness is that doubt never 
cancels knowledge. Nothing that I am uncertain 
about affects what I am sure of. My doubts, that 
is to say, spring from my ignorance, but they 
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cannot neutralize what I know. I may be in doubt 
whether my friend was born in Great Britain or in 
America, because I am unacquainted with his early 
life ; but this in no way impairs my present trust 
in his character or my belief that he would prefer 
death to dishonour. No man, therefore, should 
allow himself to become obsessed by doubt or let 
it loom too widely over the landscape, forgetting 
how much less important it may be than his 
certainties. I may have various perplexities about 
the Divine government of the world, exactly as a 
little child may be in complete ignorance as to 
how her father gets his income, or what his political 
sympathies are, or what clubs he belongs to; and 
yet she may know that he loves her fondly. 
Similarly, I may be quite sure about the really 
crucial thing, that God the Father is my Friend. 
There are scores of things which I don’t know, and 
which nobody knows, regarding the life of Jesus: 
how long it lasted, what filled up the long years of 
waiting before His public ministry began, precisely 
what happened to His body after it was laid m the 
tomb and in what order, exactly what He meant 
by some of the recorded statements concerning 
His Second Coming. I may have doubts on all 
these points ; none the less, I am sure that He is 
the Son of the Father as no one else has ever been, 
that there is life for the sinner in His Cross, that He 
revealed Himself after death to His disciples as 
the Living One. I can bear calmly what I do not 
know because of what I do know. Let us keep 
our sense of proportion. Take a shilling and hold 
it close enough to the eye, and it will blot out the 
sun. And if we concentrate attention on some 
minor obscurity, it will hide great and all-important 
facts. If through Christ we are learning how to 
live in fellowship with God, we have enough to be 
going on with. 

A further reason for calmness is that we may 
only have heard one side. Our doubt may have 
been put into our mind in discussion by some one 
who had a most imperfect knowledge of the subject. 
Twenty-five years ago, people who had read certain 
books and nothing else might quite naturally go 
about saying that no such person as Jesus ever 
lived. It might be difficult to find a seriously- 
minded person who would take the responsibility 
for any such statement to-day, but of course some 
people got a painful shock at the time. They 
forgot that by leaving out all the facts on one side, 
you can make out a case for anything. By exactly 
the same means it could be proved that Robert 
the Bruce never existed, or Oliver Cromwell, or 
George Washington. If we get troubled by diffi- 
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‘culties of this kind it is a wise thing to hear the 
other side before getting worried overmuch. Nor 
‘must it be forgotten that it is the easiest thing in 
the world to make game of a weak statement of 
Christian truth, whereas the objections have no 
force at all against a better and stronger statement. 
Long ago the Atonement used to be explained by 
saying that Christ cheated the Devil out of his prey 
—the souls of men—catching him like a fish on a 
baited hook ; and any one can imagine the triumph 
of the sceptic over a theory of that sort. But the 
Church did not abandon the Atonement because 
a poor explanation had broken down. The Church 
felt that when we speak of Atonement we are 
speaking of a great inestimable reality—a great 
redeeming act of God in Christ—and she forthwith 
‘set about thinking her way to a better explanation. 
She did, in short, precisely what science has done 
in the case of Light. One early theory of Light 
‘was to the effect that small particles fly out of 
luminous bodies to our eye, and so give us the 
sensation of seeing; after a time that was felt to 
be inadequate. But because it was felt to be 
inadequate no one dreamt of saying that Light 
did not exist. They proceeded to find a sounder 
and more comprehensive theory, and to-day 
scientific men are trying to combine the corpuscular 
theory of Light with the wave theory. Thus, when 
a man’s doubts are awakened by hearing some 
doctrine knocked over, he may reasonably say to 
himself: ‘ Very well, granted that this form of 
doctrine may be imperfect, what is the truer and 
worthier form of doctrine that ought to replace 
it?’ 

Now this, I think, suggests a valuable principle. 
It is the principle that doubts of an intellectual 
character must be dealt with intellectually. There 
is no use in holding up devout hands of horror at 
objections raised, as we say, by unbelief; nor in 
drugging ourselves with cant, or insinuating that 
all doubt is due to the doubter’s evil life. Of 
course a man who wants to be quit of God in order 
to go in more freely for self-indulgence will not 
have much trouble in collecting arguments for 
atheism. If you have not made up your mind for 
goodness, it is wonderful how strong a case can be 
made out for negation. Christ promised life only 
to the morally sincere. ‘If any man willeth to do 
God’s will, he shall know’; ‘to the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness.’ Therefore none of 
us has a right to assume easily and cheaply that 
our doubts have no connexion with our moral 
unfaithfulness. One fairly good test is this: ‘ Do 
my doubts about God and Christ make me sad, or 
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do they make me glad?’ Am I relieved when 
some old ground of faith disappears, or am I sorry ? 
If I am unfeignedly happier because the reasons 
for trusting God seem to be growing less, then I 
have good cause to be anxious. 

Hence we must try to think the questions out 
to the end. Now and then a man settles down in | 
his doubts, acquiescing in them and perhaps getting 
rather proud of them as if they constituted his real 
spiritual capital for life, and all this for no better 
reason than that he is too lazy to use his brains. 
One has known a boy take more trouble to learn 
whistling than some people expend in getting a 
mental grip of their religious creed. They -will 
not pay God the respect of thinking about Him 
with all their might. Yet everybody knows that 
people who conducted business on the same slack 
methods would go bankrupt in six months. 

But some one may say: ‘ I am not a philosopher, 
or an historian, or a theologian ; how then am I to 
master these hard problems?’ Clearly the most 
sensible thing is to talk them over with the right 
person. We ought of course to choose our confidant 
wisely, and not show our wound to any but one 
who we really believe can help to heal it. There 
are people who can give guidance ; they have been 
through it all before us and have found the way out. 
Even if they can’t satisfy us themselves, they know 
the right sort of books to read. There are good 
books on virtually every difficulty, written by 
authors full of the modern spirit, up to date in 
knowledge, books which those in perplexity would 
certainly find helpful. To read them would at 
least dispel one fear which it is probable haunts 
many people—the fear that to the worst difficulties 
of all there are no answers of any kind, and that 
faith, as the schoolboy said, is holding on to what 
everybody knows not to be true. 

But while we may believe unhesitatingly in 
facing the difficulties of faith and working through 
them with intellectual fearlessness and optimism, 
one thing ought to be said emphatically. It is 
vain to suppose we can explain everything, in 
religion, in intellectually transparent terms, any 
more than we can completely explain everything 
in science or in history. In every department 
mysteries are to be found. Who can tell for certain 
what is the ultimate constitution of matter ? Who 
can say precisely how mind is related to brain ? 
Are there not various conflicting views, held by 
equally competent historians, as to the character 
of Henry vim. of England, or Napoleon, or the 
causes of the French Revolution? So we find, 
with the best will in the world, that certain things 
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remain obscure. We may arrive at no satisfactory 
explanation of how God answers prayer. We may 
have to put up with uncertainty as to how human 
suffering can be in harmony with His love. Is 
there, then, no help but mere blind trust? Yes: 
what we cannot see through we can live through 
by immediate insight, by spiritual intuition. Life 
is a bigger thing by far than logic or formal reason- 
ing. We could not, if challenged, give an absolutely 
unassailable proof even of the existence of our 
friend’s soul ; none the less we have the certainty 
of living experience, of daily communion and 
fellowship with our friend, and that is enough. 
Similarly, as we grow older and as the gospel proves 
and vindicates itself year after year, and as our 
sense of fellowship with God becomes a thing so 
assured that He is as indubitable as our own exist- 
ence, we find that intellectual difficulties fall into 
their proper place. They are still there; perhaps 
they will always be there. To the end we are 
called to fight the good fight with our minds against 
unworthy doubt, exactly as we are with our wills 
against temptation. But precisely as in the struggle 
with temptation, life prolonged in faith brings us 
an ever-increasing assurance of being in league with 
God—a league that never can be broken and that 
no temptation can destroy—so, doubts and un- 
certainties come to be submerged in the greater 
certainty, bred by deepening experience, that He 
is ours and we are His. The fact is religious 
difficulties often cease to vex us, not because we 
have solved them, but because we have risen to a 
higher plane. ‘The eagle flying through the sky 
is not troubled how to cross the rivers.’ 

It is of the first importance that religious doubts 
should be handled in God’s presence. Let us take 
our doubts to God in prayer, with the certainty 
that He will sympathize. Christ was invariably 
gentle with the doubter. Nicodemus was treated 
with consideration and given light upon his difficulty. 
There was no indignation on Christ’s part, no 
accusation of wickedness, no harshness, even 
though there was more than a suggestion that 
Nicodemus should cease to be a mere spectator ; 
every word was full of understanding and en- 
couragement. Or take John the Baptist, sending 
from prison his pathetic message of half-unbelief 
and anxiety. Did Christ speak of him with re- 
proach? So far from that He used words of 
extraordinary praise: ‘Verily I say unto you, 
Among them that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.’ And 
with Thomas—the doubter among the Twelve, as 
he has been called—it was still the same. Our 
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Lord’s tone with them all was manly feeling for 
their difficulty, not yielding to it, but aiding them 
through it with sympathetic power and insight. 
Let us therefore conduct all our thinking over 
doubt face to face with the Christ of the Gospels. 
Let the light of His love and holiness fall upon all 
our thoughts. Let us ask ourselves, at every point, 
whether we have not in Christ better reasons for 
believing than we can have anywhere else for 
doubting. The two greatest forces urging men to 
faith are conscience and Jesus Christ. And our 
doubt must be stronger, more convincing, more 
satisfying to mind and spirit than both of these 
put together, before we are entitled to yield to it. 

Again, doubt must never be allowed to paralyse 
action. There is a suggestive incident in the 
Gospels when men came to Jesus with the question = 
‘ Lord, are there few that be saved?’ They were 
anxious regarding a point over which multitudes 
have brooded ever since. But observe Jesus” 
reply. He does not embark upon the theoretic 
discussion ; He does not set out the arguments for 
and against. He answers: ‘ Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate.’ Throw yourself into action, is 
His counsel. Keep to the duty which is clear 
and which concerns yourself. Refuse to allow the 
positive and self-evident to be overshadowed by 
any number of negatives. Henry Drummond used 
to say that the best cure for doubt is to go out and 
help another man. 

If these lines should fall under the eye of younger 
men and women, their attention may be called to 
one concluding point. Keep by you the memory 
that you once had doubts, and let it make you 
charitable. Some day you will be older than you 
are now, and if you are like the rest of the human 
race, you will be tempted to forget your youth. 
There are people who don’t at all like to remember 
that they once dressed like lunatics for a students’ 
torchlight procession, or sang uproarious songs, or 
danced war-dances on the last night of term. And 
in the same way there are those who, when they 
have become ornaments of society or of the Church, 
forget that they once had doubts, and are very 
severe with young people who in turn are going 
through the mill. I want to say that if you become 
like that, if you harden, you will lose a real part 
of your power to serve God. Those who are 
troubled with perplexities will never dream of 
coming near you. But there is no reason why this 
should be our lot. All Christians are called to be 
priests, and, in their calling, to follow in the steps 
of Him whom they name their Lord. Our High 
Priest is One who can be touched with a feeling of 
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our infirmities because He was tempted in all 
points like as we are—doubts amongst the rest— 
and that experience He has not forgotten. It 
explains His Divine sympathy. Let us, when our 
youth lies behind us, resolve that we will be mind- 
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ful—humbly, wonderingly, gratefully mindful—of 
what we underwent, of the shadowed places in 
which God gave us light; praying that thereby 
we may be the better fitted to guide others whose 
feet are stumbling on the mountains of darkness. 


Qn Aragené Meed. 


By Proressor P. DEarmER, D.D., Lonpon. 


THERE is a dangerous separation at the present 
day between the theologian and the ordinary 
educated public, between the intelligent preacher 
and those who listen to him. The theologian re- 
gards the Bible as a collection of documents, written 
at widely varying times, and from many points of 
view, inspired indeed, and the source of our highest 
knowledge about things divine, but differing greatly 
in their degree of inspiration and of exactness. To 
the great mass of the public, the little educated 
majority, the Bible is still just the Bible, an un- 
differentiated solid, or perhaps we should say an 
unrelieved superficies: such people fall easy 
victims to the crudest secularist, and having 
never learnt to regard the sacred books historic- 
ally, they cannot distinguish between primitive and 
developed ideas of morality or between the poetry 
and the prose of the Old Testament. I doubt, 
indeed, whether the large multitude that reads 
the inferior newspapers—and nothing else—has 
greatly departed from the Biblical ideas of a 
century ago, except that a large and increasing 
number has acquired a vague notion that the 
Bible (and therefore religion) is not quite true. 
This, of course, is partly due to the failure of 
preachers to speak out plainly enough: they do not 
want to upset the older members of their congrega- 
tions ; and, when they do treat the Bible in a 
modern way, they often do so with so much dis- 
cretion that only a brother theologian would know 
what they meant. What the public notion was a 
few years ago—and I fancy is still to-day—was 
shown by the newspaper headings when Dr. Barnes, 
as a Canon of Westminster, preached before the 
British Association—‘ Courageous Utterance of a 
‘Canon,’ was the way they ran, ‘The World not 
Made in Six Days.’ Nobody worth mentioning 
had thought it was, for half a century; and for 
my own part, I had never heard a preacher say 
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that it was; but I must confess at the same time 
that I had seldom heard a preacher explain with 
unmistakable vigour that it was not. 

All this is an old story ; but I do not think the 
difficulty has yet been met in a practical way ; 
and there is another problem, that of the well- 
educated layman, which has not yet been met 
either. Able men, famous and brilliant novelists 
(and it is the novelists who do the most successful 
part of the world’s preaching nowadays), as well as 
other writers, continually touch on matters of 
religion without apparently understanding the 
Synoptic problem and its solution in modern times. 
The educated laity have generally a rough idea of 
the development of Hebrew religion and of the 
relation of the Old Testament to the New; but 
they seldom exhibit any idea of the difference be- 
tween the Gospels and the Epistles and between one 
Gospel and another. 

Now all students of the New Testament know 
that the criticism of the last thirty years, by 
separating later first-century reflections from the 
actual teaching of Jesus Christ, has enormously 
increased our knowledge of His character and 
message. The difference can be compared with that 
which is seen in a picture which has been carefully 
cleaned and restored by a skilled expert. The 
portrait we have of Christ is far more vivid, and 
more adorable. The touches of sententiousness have 
gone, the suspicion of self-praise, the disturbing 
element of phrases here and there that seemed 
fierce or cruel—such things an impartial and 
strictly scientific scholarship has shown to be 
the natural additions of editors of different tempera- 
ments. Some were due to quite late alterations 
in the manuscripts, and disappeared in the Re- 
vised Version (a momentous example being the 
omission of the word ‘ fasting’); though, indeed, 
the Revisers were over-conservative, and it may 
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be generally said that the readings they put in the 
margin scholars of to-day would more often put 
in the text. 

1. The Need of a Revised Version.—This brings 
me to my first point: that preliminary clearing 
away of excrescences which was accomplished 
by the Revised Version can now be better done, 
because we have a greater knowledge of the MS. 
sources. It is surely a scandal that the Revised 
Version is now fifty years old, and that no steps 
have been taken to replace it by something more 
worthy of an age that has seen an unexampled 
increase of our knowledge, not only by more 
scientific study, but by the actual discovery of 
new books dating from the earliest periods of 
Christian history, and of papyri which enable us 
to understand as never before the Greek of the 
New Testament era. Moreover, the literary side 
of the Revised Version was always open to grave 
objection, partly because the great poets and prose 
writers of the day (and what masters there were 
then alive !) were not called in. What was needed 
then, and is needed now, was the old splendid 
Authorized Version, corrected but not rewritten. 

A new revision would take time. It reflects 
little credit on us that the work has not yet been 
envisaged. We are now emerging from the dis- 

_couraging and difficult post-war era. Cannot we 
determine to begin the work that will remove one 
of our religious difficulties by giving the public 
a Testament that is as true as possible to the 
best original texts? ‘Translations like that of Dr. 
Moffatt are invaluable to the clergy and to a select 
laity ; but the great public will not possess itself 
of any new version that does not come to it as an 
official and national Revised Version. ~ 

Meanwhile there are certain other things that 
need doing for the popularization of religious know- 
ledge. Let me give an example from my own 
experience. In writing a book recently about 
The Legend of Hell, which involved also the re- 
butting of the charge that our Lord was deluded 
into accepting the crude contemporary apocalyptic 
ideas, I had among other things to point out that the 
phrase about the ‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth’ 
is an editorial gloss of what we are obliged (owing 
to a patristic mistake) to call the First Gospel, 
though it is the last but one, and possibly even the 
last. This phrase, a quotation from the Old 
Testament, occurs only once outside ‘ Matthew,’ 
and in a context which gives it a different meaning. 
Even the most conservative and cautious com- 
mentators now take it for granted that it is an 
editorial addition. Now this not only removes 
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from the sayings of Jesus a phrase that our moral 
conscience finds it difficult to accept or to defend 
against the opponents of Christianity ; but also it 
provides an illuminating instance of the fact that 
the Christian Rabbi who compiled this Gospel felt 
that the sayings of Jesus were not severe enough 
for his taste, and therefore very naturally felt 
himself justified in adding fiery touches (in this 
phrase and in others) from those Hebrew scriptures 
which he accepted as the very utterance of the Most 
High. Students may not have always noticed 
this conclusion or have been alive to the difficulty 
which such fierce and apparently cruel phrases offer 
to the simple layman; but it is a commonplace 
to them that the words were not part of the parables 
as Jesus told them. The layman does not know 
this; and (as I discovered) he almost inevitably 
suspects one of special pleading when the fact of 
interpolation is pointed out; and of course the 
secularist who fastens on such sayings as this is stil 
harder to convince. Moreover, it must be confessed 
that there are many preachers who read but little, 
and who preach sermons without the help of com- 
mentaries—and some who cannot afford to buy any 
but such obsolete works as may float up on cheap 
bookstalls. 

Contenting myself then with one simple instance, 
I ask, How is the difficulty, gravely serious as it is, 
to be met? A Revised Version on the old lines 
would probably not help us, because it would not 
concern itself even with the more obvious details 
of criticism. Possibly a new Revised Version 
might go so far as to add such a footnote as ‘ Not 
in Luke or Mark’ to phrases that are peculiar to 
the ‘ First’ Gospel. That might well be done, and 
it would be a great help; for all one would then 
need to say in such cases as I have mentioned would 
be, ‘ Look at your Revised Version.’ 

And one would suppose that a new official Revised 
Version would have the courage to print the Gospels 
in their proper order beginning with St. Mark. 
This alone would have a deep cumulative effect 
upon the public, who would come to understand, 
as they can hardly be expected to at present, that 
in Mark we have the most primitive and authentic 
picture of the actual historic Jesus. 

2. A Cheap Parallel Version—And while a new 
official version was preparing, what should we most 
need from individual scholars—and need after- 
wards also and always? I would venture to 
suggest three other books which would not be bought 
perhaps in such enormous numbers as a Revised 
Version by the general public ; but which would be 
bought by the clergy, and church-goers, and would 
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be used also in very large numbers by Bible classes. 
The sales of these books would thus be very large— 


and therefore they could be published at a low 


price, if two precautions were observed. First, 
they should be adopted and recommended by a 
number of responsible bodies, colleges, faculties of 
theology, and if possible by Churches and de- 
nominational Federations, so that they might have 
something like a semi-official character. Secondly, 
they should not be printed or bound in the dismal 
and repellent way usual with Biblical publishers, 
but should have an appearance as interesting and 
comely as is usual with secular books. 

The most urgently needed of the three books is, 
I venture to suggest, an edition of the Synoptic 
Gospels in parallel columns, like that of J. M. 


Thompson, but simplified and costing half a crown 


at the most. (Surely if properly supported in the 
way suggested, the sale would be large enough to 
make a shilling edition possible.) The ordinary 
reader, when once he has had simple ocular de- 
monstration of the various versions in the three 
Gospels, understands at once without further de- 
monstration. He perceives at a glance, both how 
slight the differences generally are, and also, that 
in the case especially of ‘ Matthew,’ there are differ- 
ences due to a particular point of view. He sees— 


_ probably for the first time—that when a saying 


occurs in three varying versions, they cannot each 
be an exact rendering of the words used. Also, 
to take an instance that has often troubled Chris- 
tians and has been constantly objected to by widely 
read modern writers, that ‘Matthew’ was very 
fond of finding a fulfilment of prophecy in the 
events of our Lord’s life, sometimes by an exegesis 
which is not convincing. 

So much for the first book. But here let me ask 
that to this book (and to the other two) there shall 
be a preface explaining the Synoptic position in 
simple language. As it is, when one writes about 
religion for the general public, if the teaching of 
Christ is mentioned, one has to devote pages (as I 
did in the book I have mentioned) explaining once 


“again the difference between the evangelists, the 


priority of Mark, and what is meant by ‘Q.’ The 
task could be done, lucidly and interestingly, once 
for all, and in this readily accessible form. 

3. A Combined Version.—The next book that we 
need has been provided so far as schools are con- 
cerned, and for that matter in a form that will serve 
the general public excellently as well, at least until 
a complete unabbreviated book is published. The 
Leicestershire Education Authority has just pro- 


_ duced, as I write, a Little Bible, which among 
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other things gives the Gospel record on the method 
of choosing from the Gospels the best version of 
each incident. My desiderated second book would 
be similar to this ; but it would give the Synoptic 
record in full, only observing the rule of repeating 
nothing and of choosing so far as is possible always 
that version which seems to be the most authentic. 
Such a choice would not be infallibly right ; but 
the picture would be a true one, although there 
might in our present state of knowledge be differ- 
ences of opinion about details. 

4. The Sayings of Jesus—The fourth book I 
would ask for would be similar to this in principle, 
but it would be called ‘ The Sayings of Jesus,’ and 
would be confined to that part of the Synoptists. 
The sayings in the Fourth Gospel would be printed 
as a separate section, with a brief preface on the 
difference between the Jewish method of carefully 
memorizing and reproducing the sayings of a 
teacher and the freer Greek manner of narration. 
A few of the better authenticated Agrapha might be 
added in a third section. 

5. There is indeed another book which I think 
many like myself would greatly value, and that is a 
reconstruction of Q. Scholars shrink from appear- 
ing too positive, from the certainty that such an 
attempt would have to be revised as time went on, 
and that there would be some passages about which 
there were legitimate differences of opinion. But 
it would be good if some one would courageously 
take the risk: the few mistakes he made would 
do no harm, and would not seriously affect the value 
of the whole. If, as seems probable, we have prac- 
tically the whole of Q imbedded in St. Luke, it 
would be of great educational value for the ordinary 
man to be able to read what is approximately the 
earliest Gospel that we know of. But is it not 
rather obtuse of us to call this rediscovered docu- 
ment by such an ugly name as ‘ Q’ ; and, if we ever 
hope to interest the educated public, ought we not 
to give the book I suggest some more interesting 
title, such as ‘ The Earliest Gospel ?’ Is it not worth 
while to risk a little future need for correction for 
the sake of such a book as that? Natural science 
would have made slow progress if its votaries had 
been afraid of publishing anything until no margin 
of error remained: they produce books as true 
as they can make them, and then frankly discard 
mistakes and produce better statements. Theo- 
logians might well do the same in such a case as 
this: the last word about the Synoptic position 
has not yet been written, and in the case of the 
Fourth Gospel our knowledge may be still in its 
infancy ; but what a revelation it would be to the 
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intelligent layman (and parson too, for that matter), 
if he could read about Christ first in ‘ The Earliest 
Gospel,’ then in Mark, and then proceed to the 
special contributions of Luke, ‘ Matthew,’ and the 
Fourth Gospel. 

6. But this brings me perilously near to suggesting 
yet another book! Well, 1 and many more would 
hurry to buy that also—a ‘ Gospel Story,’ shall we 
call it? consisting of first, The Earliest Gospel ; 
secondly, Mark; thirdly, the special contribu- 
tion of St. Luke; fourthly, the matter peculiar 
to ‘Matthew’; and fifthly, the Gospel according 
to St. John, with an appendix giving us the con- 
tributions to the facts made by St. Paul. 

To sum up. (1) I submit that the need is urgent 
after fifty years for a new Revised Version to sup- 
plant the never quite first-rate and now out-of-date 
Version of 1885 ; and I would plead with any who 
may read these words to combine to press for this, 
an effective way of meeting the religious difficulties 
of our age. And I would ask those in responsible 
positions to consider the advisability of inviting 
suitable scholars to produce (2) a cheap and first- 
rate Parallel Version of the Synoptic record ; (3) a 
pook on the lines of the Leicestershire Little 
Bible, but dealing only with the Gospels, and that 
exhaustively ; and (4) a Collection of the Sayings of 
Jesus taken from those versions that seem most 
likely to be nearest to the original. And I ask for 
these, and other books after them perhaps, to be 
done with such a weight of the combined authority 
of the Churches, and the Colleges and other Educa- 
tion authorities, that the vast majority of those 
who care about the Christian religion would natur- 
ally buy them, and their price would put them in 
every one’s reach. Such a work would not only 
enlighten countless minds and help the cause of 
religion all over the world, but would also prove 
to be a practical step in the direction of the unity 
of the Churches, more effective perhaps than any 
that has so far been taken. 

It would also surely be the prelude to that team 
work in the great theological reconstruction before 
us in this age. There have been already signal 
examples of such work ; but they have come from 
the genius and labour of one or two individuals. 
While avoiding the danger of official theological 
‘books, which (as in the case of official hymn- 
books) can never reach the level of a new era, but 
‘must move at the pace of those who belong mainly 
to that which has passed, can we not devise a free 
method by which the official bodies could invite 
and encourage the best scholars to work in unison, 
and could then broadcast, as they have the power 
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to do, their publications to the world? As it is, 
the mere finding out what are the essential books 
for a preacher—let alone a layman—to read is a 
task beyond any but specialists or those who are 
on the staff of a college. Most men, not buying, 
and often not being able to buy, a number of theo- 
logical publications, miss books of great importance 
for them to read, and fall back on the interested 
advice of party societies and newspapers, some 
of which make a practice of quietly passing over 
books that do not voice their particular ideas. 
Casual visits to our parsonages reveal the fact that 
in many cases the religious books are of an anti- 
quated character such as would never be tolerated 
among students of natural science. I know from 
my own personal experience how difficult it is to 
discover which books one ought to buy—and good 
books must be possessed and well marked. In the 
system of study now so effectively launched by our 
English Archbishops under the name of The Way 
of Renewal, the first task was to recommend books, 
the second is to pay for them. We must lower the 
price by increasing the sale of the essential theo- 
logical books, so that the flood of pure knowledge 
may spread far more widely than heretofore. For 
at the present day the average intelligent man has 
no idea of what responsible and sensible ministers 
really think ; the average congregation holds back 
the preacher because it is uninstructed, while too 
often it is true of preachers that, in the words of 
Professor J. B. Pratt, they would ‘make a much 
greater appeal to stray visitors’ (he is speaking 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
but our withers are not unwrung) if they ‘ would 
pay more attention to the intellectual content of 
their sermons and the moral significance of their 
themes . . . the clergyman too often appears to 
be satisfied with a deadly conventional treatment 
of an insignificant or antiquated subject, seems 
to be under the impression that the banality of his 
remarks may be hidden under a large use of the 
“chancel voice.” ’ 

We can, if we will but take the trouble to confer 
together and think the matter out, flood the Church, 
and the world, with sound theology and reasonable 
religion ; and the age is ready for a great initiative. 
The first step must be, I believe, to make the record 
of Jesus Christ more intelligible to the average 
man, now that we have through the patient and 
candid labours of scholars during many decades a 
picture, such as the world has never had before, of 
Him as He really was when He walked upon the 
earth. 

And that is what the people want, what the whole 
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world needs. Theologians sometimes say that the 
demand for the pure and simple teaching of Christ 


is not the same as a demand for Christianity, 


because that teaching involves theology. Yes, but 


the instinct of the average man is none the less 


. 


tight. He says (and the novelists who have so great 
an influence to-day, even when they seem to write 
against religion, say the same thing), that the plain 
teaching of Christ is what they can accept and what 
they want. If he objects to the theologies of 
which he has heard, can we wonder, when we re- 
member what those theologies have been ? We are 
indeed bound to think ; and therefore there must 
always be philosophies and theologies. But the 
average man is right. We are Christians ; and the 
root of our religion is and must always be the Person 
and the teaching of Jesus Christ ; and therefore 
it must always be of supreme importance for us to 
know what He actually was, here on earth, and what 
He actually taught. And since this is very largely 
‘misunderstood, partly through ignorance of the 
Gospel records in their purity and completeness, 
and partly through these very theologies which have 
clouded the Good News of Christ in the past, it is 
true that our first task will be to spread a better 
knowledge about the historic Jesus throughout the 
world. As for our theology, we~must indeed 
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develop it ; and, like the scientists, must be ready 
to think out every problem afresh and frankly to 
discard whatever has failed to justify itself at the 
bar of reason. But what the world needs, and 
desires to find again, isreligion. It asks, not for any 
system to-day, but for a message, profound, true, 
and simple; and this is what Jesus gave to the 
world. The world desires it again, after long 
ages of distortion and accretion. It wants neither 
Catholicism nor Protestantism, but just Chris- 
tianity. And if we say, ‘ Well, this is Christianity,’ 
people wish to see our credentials. That demand 
began at the Reformation. The world began to 
study the credentials of the Medieval Church, with 
astonishing results. But it was a Book supposed to 
be solid and homogeneous that was given them, and 
it was but imperfectly understood. Four centuries 
of scientific study have made a vast difference ; but 
their result is even now little understood except in 
academic circles, and indeed the most important 
results are of recent acquisition. The sooner the 
cleaned and restored picture of the Kingdom of 
Heaven can be seen and studied by all, the sooner 
will Christianity recover its ancient power. 

For our new knowledge of the Gospels will bring 
not only a Reformation but a Renaissance of 
religion. 


Literature. 


SCIENCE REDISCOVERS GOD. 


_ Tue sciences are to-day so ramified that it becomes 
increasingly difficult, almost to the point of im- 


possibility, to take a comprehensive view. ‘This is 
indeed a truism. Yet a comprehensive view is a 


necessity: analysis must be followed by synthesis. 
It is such a synthesis that Mr. Ronald Campbell 


Macfie, M.A., M.B., C.M., LL.D., has attempted in 
his Science rediscovers God (T. & T. Clark; 7s. 6d. 


_ net), and the title of the book suggests the direction 
in which this synthesis is sought: it is a synthesis 


‘ 
‘ 


which takes account of God and believes in His 


purpose. In other words, the solution of the 


problem presented by the universe is a religious 
solution. 
Modern science seems certainly to be moving in 


this direction. The scientific dogmatism which 


reigned a generation ago and which complacently 


explained the universe on mechanistic principles 


| 
. 


has been abandoned by the most distinguished 
exponents of science to-day. There is no cause 
whatever to censure the scientific thinkers of the 
last generation, or to accuse them of superficiality. 
To do this is to forget the conditions which govern 
all scientific progress. Hypotheses are necessary ; 
but when further work and investigation on the 
basis of an accepted hypothesis reveal its in- 
adequacy, it is naturally replaced by another 
which seems more adequate, though in the nature 
of the case no hypothesis is likely to be final. As 
new facts about the universe are revealed by finer 
instruments or more thorough observation, a 
hypothesis which has done good service in its time 
falls to be discarded. So, and only so, can truth 
advance. But it must be a real comfort to men of 
a religious disposition to find scientific men reverting 
to the old-fashioned belief in a Creator and in a 
purpose permeating His creation. 

The titles of Dr. Macfie’s chapters show how wide 
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must be the survey of any thinker who professes 
to deal at all adequately with so vast a problem. 
Here they are: ‘Man regarded through a Tele- 
scope,’ ‘Man seen through the Ultramicroscope,’ 
‘Man and Life,’ ‘The Chemistry and Chemical 
Energy of Man and the Physical Basis of Heredity,’ 
‘ Digestion and the Digestive Glands,’ ‘The Brain 
and Eye,’ ‘ Heart and Blood,’ ‘ Bones and Muscles,’ 
‘Man and Evolution,’ ‘ Health,’ ‘ Old Age,’ ‘ Disease 
and Death,’ ‘God and Man.’ It is a truly formid- 
able list: astronomy, chemistry, physiology, and 
much else, with statistics of the inconceivably great 
and the inconceivably small that stagger the most 
audacious imagination—all these are swept into 
the orbit of Dr. Macfie’s discussion, and we become 
convinced that ‘ when the Maker made the moun- 
tains, He was really engaged in making a man,’ 
that the ‘ millions and millions of years’ furnish 
incontestable evidence of a foreseeing Mind; and 
that ‘we are here for a great purpose.’ Science, 
the writer believes, ‘has compelled all rational, 
logical minds to postulate a Creator,’ and we can 
no longer airily dismiss the Deity with the remark 
that we have no need for such a hypothesis. 

Dr. Macfie, of course, is well aware that the old 
argument for design can no longer be stated in its 
old form, but ‘the mind which fails to see a 
Theodicy in the eye of man seems to me logically 
deficient and spiritually blind.’ This point is 
made repeatedly: ‘in a more reasonable form an 
argument from design can certainly be held, and 
certainly points to a designing Mind—and to a 
very great designing Mind.’ The point is not only 
made, it is argued with a wealth of cogent illus- 
tration drawn from many sciences. ‘ Astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, are full of phenomena which fill 
us with a sense of wonder, with a sense of mystery— 
with a sense of the working of powers invisible— 
with, I think, a Sense of God. Thus the final 
impression made by this able book, as it moves 
among the facts of a universe which the writer 
makes you feel is alive and purposeful at every 
point, is a definitely religious impression. It will 
come as a tonic to the man whose faith had been 
undermined by a science which thought it could 
dispense with God. The title of the book aptly 
summarizes the conclusion of its argument, that 
Science has rediscovered God. 


THE HISTORIC JESUS. 


Professor James Mackinnon’s book, The Historic 
Jesus (Longmans ; 16s. net), is unquestionably one 
of the best critical Lives of Jesus of modern times. 
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Thorough and courageous to a degree, it combines 
insight with the sanity of a trained historian. From 
the beginning a useful distinction is drawn between 
‘the Historic Jesus’ and ‘the Jesus of History,’ 
in which the latter includes all that Jesus has 
become in Christian history and experience. Pro- 
fessor Mackinnon’s treatment is concerned with the 
former, with Jesus as He ‘actually manifested 
Himself in His life and work on earth.’ The book is 
clearly the product of years of study and thought, 
and is based on a thorough study of the works. 
of British and Continental scholars, including the 
exponents of the modern Formgeschichte school. 
The discussion is certainly not one ‘ conducted 
within the sound of church bells’ ; on the contrary, 
it is liberal in tendency, and many will call it 
radical. The Virgin Birth, the Nature-miracles, the 
physical Resurrection and the Pre-existence of 
Jesus are examined and rejected. The Synoptic 
Gospels naturally form the basis of the investiga- 
tion, but Professor Mackinnon’s work is distin- 
guished by a resolute attempt to do justice to the 
witness of the Fourth Gospel, which he views as 
palpably doctrinal but as containing ‘historic 
matter with which the historian ought to reckon.” 
Among many excellent features in the book we 


note Professor Mackinnon’s defence of the Lukan ~ 
enrolment, his account of the education and self- — 


development of Jesus, his treatment of the figure 
of John the Baptist, his acceptance of the Markan 
outline and the Lukan supplement, his rejection 
of the mythical theory, and the justice he does to 
the ethical and eschatological sides of the teaching 
and thought of Jesus. Naturally the humanity of 
Jesus is fully depicted. A more noteworthy char- 
acteristic is the emphasis laid upon the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus and a recognition of the idea 
of the Suffering Servant as an essential element in 
the concept of the Son of man, which otherwise in 
the mind of Jesus bears an eschatological sense. 
The main criticism to which the book is exposed is 
that, in treating the significance of the personality 
of Jesus, Professor Mackinnon tends to ignore the 
excellent distinction with which he begins. The 
‘ Jesus of History’ is described too much in terms 
of ‘the Historical Jesus.’ A distinct bias is re- 
vealed against credal metaphysical estimates 
which even makes possible the crude question : 
‘Is there anything in the original tradition to 
justify us in assuming that He held and taught the 
later doctrine of the Trinity as elaborated by the 
patristic theologians ?’ (p. 386). Professor Mac- 
kinnon prefers to speak of Jesus as ‘ the culmina- 
tion of prophecy,’ ‘the highest manifestation of 
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the divine in the human,’ ‘ the king of us all,’ and 
to describe His Sonship as ‘religious and ethical, 
not metaphysical; functional, not essential’ 
(p. 393). Is not the value of the Creeds the fact 
that, while their philosophical terms are open to 
criticism, their valuations are endorsed by centuries 
of Christian experience? Professor Mackinnon’s 
terms will offend nobody ; his valuations leave us 
with a sense of inadequacy. Where, however, he 
speaks as an historian, his work fully sustains the 
reputation he has gained in other fields, and is a 
very notable contribution to the study of the 
earthly life of Jesus. 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


We have nothing but admiration for the Rev. 
S. C. Carpenter’s book on Politics and Society in the 
Old Testament (Williams & Norgate ; 7s. 6d. net). 
As a continuous exposition of the development of 
the life and literature of the ancient Hebrews, it is 
extraordinarily well done. In a fascinating narra- 
tive we are swiftly borne down the stream from 
prehistoric times to the period of Ecclesiastes, and 
the scenery is interesting all the way. Mr. Car- 
penter never preaches either at us or to us, but the 
reader carries away from his fine survey a definitely 
religious impression, and he is ‘edified’ in other 
ways, almost without being conscious of it: a few 
illuminating words, for example, about J and E 
help him to grasp something of the nature and 
significance of these—to most people—rather 
impalpable entities. The chapters on Jonah and 
the Psalter, on which it seems almost impossible 
to say anything fresh, are particularly well done. 

Every line of the discussion is in the modern 
spirit, and the whole is characterized by a fine 
balance and sanity. Mr. Carpenter is surely right, 
for example, when he says that, so far as he can 
see, ‘the result of archeological research is likely 
to favour neither the literal infallibilist nor the 
extravagant critic’; and considering the con- 
ventional estimate of Saul, his sympathetic treat- 
ment of that great and tragic figure is very refresh- 
ing. The modern quality of the book comes out 
in his comment on the words, ‘ Wherefore came 
this mad fellow unto thee ?’ (2 K g!4). His com- 
ment is, ‘ This seems to have been the way in which 
the army officer of the period thought of the padre.’ 
Of the return after the Exile he pawkily remarks 
that there were some prosperous Jews who ‘ found 
it easier to subscribe to the Return Fund than them- 
selves to take part in the Return. There is a 
[s 
| 7 
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Zionist movement to-day, and many well-to-do 
members of the Jewish race give generously to funds 
for helping to repatriate poor Jews, but would not 
dream of returning to Palestine themselves.’ 

Behind the smoothly flowing sentences lies much 
unpretentious learning and careful consideration 
of the many knotty problems that incidentally 
emerge. While admitting the possibility of Davidic 
psalms, Mr. Carpenter goes on to say, ‘I am afraid 
that there is no hope of assigning to David either 
the twenty-third or the fifty-first’ psalm. On the 
vexed question of the attitude of the prophets to 
the cult, he inclines to the view that the prophets 
were not so radically opposed to the cult as some 
of their words would seem to suggest. 

The chapters of this book were given as wireless 
talks during the summer of last year, and their 
excellence fully justifies their appearance in this 
permanent form. 


BARTHIANISM. 


The Barthian movement in theology excites wide- 
spread interest and exercises a strong influence in 
Germany and Switzerland. It appears to owe its 
impulse to a resurgence of the faith of the Pro- 
testant Reformation ; and it captivates the theo- 
logically minded by its claim to overcome the 
crevasse between fundamentalism and modernism. 
Primarily a religious movement, it is only in the 
process of justifying itself on philosophical and 
theological grounds. Indeed, the ‘theology of 
crisis’ is by reason of its dialectical method more 
a philosophy than a theology. 

Works by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, the 
leaders of the Barthian group, have already been 
translated into English; but they fail to give an 
adequate impression of the New Theology as a 
whole. Appreciations of Barthianism have also 
appeared in English, but it is so rapidly developing 
a phase of contemporary religious thought that new 
appreciations, if competent, are welcome. 

The Karl Barth Theology, or The New Tran- 
scendentalism (Central Publishing House, Cleve- 
land, Ohio ; $2.25 net), by Alvin Sylvester Zerbe, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor Emeritus, Central Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, offers a compre- 
hensive exposition, and a criticism from a con- 
servative standpoint, of the Barthian positions. 
The book has the merit of being based on an ex- 
amination of the voluminous Barthian literature, 
and of containing much up-to-date information 
about the Barthian writers and their works. It 
has also the merit of actually introducing the reader 
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to the organizing principles and leading doctrines 
of Barthianism. Rightly emphasizing the tran- 
scendentalism of the New Theology, it brings out 
very clearly how in the thought of Barth and 
Brunner the antithesis between eternity and time, 
God and man, yields—but only in part—to the 
method of dialectic and paradox. As Kierkegaard 
said, ‘There is an infinite qualitative difference 
between time and eternity; God is in heaven, 
man on earth.’ Other points of the Barthian 
Theology are well brought out, such as its views 
on revelation, faith, Divine sovereignty, sin, and 
salvation. 

But the exposition is badly arranged and even 
incoherent in places, and abounds in repetition 
and irrelevancy. One misses, too, the effort to 
catch an intimate,-as distinct from a superficial, 
appreciation of the Barthian motives and principles. 
In fact, only the expert reader could be trusted to 
gather from this book a true impression of the 
‘ New Transcendentalism,’ and with such a book as 
this the expert reader is apt to be impatient. 

Dr. Zerbe finds the outstanding merit of Barthian- 
ism to be its emphasis ‘ on God as Creator and the 
Christian religion as a supernatural, transcendental 
order through the revelation in Christ Jesus.’ 
But he adds, ‘ The question is, whether Barthianism 
does not view God as so far off and transcendent, 
and the chasm between God and man [as] so 
indescribably broad and deep as to prevent any 
real revelation, redemption, and communion with 
God. Barth’s dictum that finite man has no 
capacity for God, and therefore cannot know Him 
or recognize His presence in the universe, we regard 
as a grave defect in the dialectic theology. Unless 
it be remedied, we fear that Barthianism is a poorly 
disguised agnosticism and unfitted to confront 
this God-defying age.’ 


ICONOCLASM. 


A scholarly study of the bitter iconoclastic 
dispute which rent the Eastern Church, passed to 
the West, and finally left a chasm between East 
and West, has long been a desideratum in English. 
Any student of average ability in our theological 
seminaries can scarcely avoid a feeling that on this 
topic the usual text-books fail to satisfy ; that in 
the very fierceness with which it is reported the 
conflict was waged, there surely lies proof that the 
churchmen of that age felt that something of vast 
importance was at stake. 

We therefore welcome a notable attempt to 
clear up this mystery which the Rev. E. J. Martin, 
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D.D., has made in A History of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy (S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical 
Society; 16s, net). We have here a carefully 
documented account of the history of the attempted 
reformation in the Eastern Empire and in Western 
Europe. For that and for his discussion of the 
sources and lists of the patristic authorities whom 
each side respectively quoted, Dr. Martin merits 
our best thanks. 

He is less convincing, however, in his exposition 
of the Christological divergence of the two parties. 
He would have us think of Iconoclasts as Mono- 
physites. We are unable to see that such was the 
case. It is not clear that the most recent research 
will justify Dr. Martin’s view as to the spuriousness 
of certain writings attributed to Epiphanius of 
Cyprus. If those writings are genuine they are of 
decisive importance. Dr. Martin deals with them 
in a brief note which is hardly sufficient refutation 
of the views on the other side powerfully advocated 
by Karl Holl and other recent writers. 


ANTI-SEMITISM. 


Fortunately we know little of Anti-Semitism in 
Britain, but it is a force to reckon with on the 
Continent ; and a study of its causes, which must 
be understood before they can be removed, can 
hardly fail to be welcome, if it is judiciously done. 
Such a study has been presented by Mr. James 
W. Parkes, M.A., in The Jew and his Neighbour 
(S.C.M.; 5s. net). He rightly insists upon looking 
at the question historically. The roots of the 
Jewish problem, he argues, do not lie in Jewish 
malevolence: they are embedded in centuries of 
history. To a large extent the Jew is just what 
the Christian has made him. Time and again the 
Jew has been subjected to the most odious calumnies 
and the most diabolical persecutions, but with 
that marvellous resilience of his, connected no 
doubt with his religious faith, he has risen superior 
to it all, till in some countries the theatre, the press. 
and finance are now largely in his hands; and 
even during the era of persecution he often held 
high posts, as minister of finance or of foreign 
affairs, from which rulers declined to dislodge him 
even at the behest of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

All this is graphically set forth by Mr. Parkes 
in a continuous historical sketch. The causes of 
the medizval hostility to the Jews, which often 
took atrocious forms, were the hostility of the 
Church—this, indeed, is the primary cause—the 
separate organization of the Jews, and their wealth . 
‘a religious, a social, and an economic reason. 


- 
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There is no single panacea, however, for a problem 
so old and deep-seated. How difficult it is, we 
can see from the words quoted by the author from 
Count Skrzynski: ‘The Jews, if they do not 
Teceive national equality, will never be good and 
loyal citizens of Poland. Poland, on the other 
hand, if it gives them such equality, will ultimately 
cease to be Polish in the national sense.’ But 
with a genuine attempt at mutual understanding 
and goodwill, Mr. Parkes believes that much may 
be achieved. He believes that Zionism, as com- 
monly understood, will not solve the problem. 
“The real place in which the success or failure of 
the Zionist experiment will be shown is not in 
Palestine, but, through Palestine, in the ghettos 
of Poland, in the villages of Galicia and Rumania, 
and in the slums of the West’ (p. 166). ‘ Zionism 
Joses a great deal of its importance unless it is 
careful to connect Palestine with the Jews else- 
where’ (p. 192). We should like to know on what 
ground Mr. Parkes believes that the anti-Semitism 
which has come down from the medieval Church 
*is perpetuated by the Sunday School.’ This is a 
Serious charge, which is not applicable to any 
Sunday School with which we are acquainted. 
On p. 121 ‘every strata’ should be ‘ stratum.’ 


DIGGING UP BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


The Rev. J. Garrow Duncan, B.D., the well- 
known excavator of Ophel (1923-25) and Director 
of Excavations in the Near East, has benefited 
Biblical Archeology by putting his Croall Lectures 
into book form, Digging up Biblical History : Recent 
Archeology in Palestine and its Bearing on the Old 
Testament, i. (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net). In doing 
so, he has considerably amplified the Lectures, 
brought them up to date, and adorned the volume 
-with over seventy illustrations, many of them hors 
texte. Mr. Duncan’s recent explorations in Palestine 
are sufficient to guarantee the value of the book. 
Beginning with the Neolithic or Cave-Dweller period 
(¢. 3000-1800 B.c.), he carries the reader on through 
‘the Palestinian Bronze Age to the Hebrew Con- 
‘quest and Occupation, and down to the time of the 
Exile. Among other matters described and dis- 
‘cussed are the Neolithic caves, natural and arti- 
ficial, the Bronze Age pottery and Naquada ware, 
the advent of the Amorites, Hyksos, and Hittites, 
the Canaanite Constructions of the Bronze Age, 
and the Hebrew fortifications, palaces, and other 
structures, Every page is full of fascinating 
Teading, and shows an expert acquaintance with 

e subject, as well as sound judgment. The 
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volume expresses the latest views on. the various 
problems raised. Owing to almost daily dis- 
coveries in the Near East, theories alter so rapidly 
that, even since Mr. Duncan delivered his Croall 
Lectures a few months ago, he has found it necessary 
to alter his views as to the origin of the Hyksos. 
As these people are now known to have been in 
Palestine by 2375 B.c. at least, and the Hittites 
(who were Indo-Europeans from South Russia) 
did not invade Asia Minor till about 2000 B.c., 
when they conquered the Hatt, it is clear that the 
Hyksos were not the result of an amalgamation of 
Amorites and Hittites, but were a distinct race, 
and Mr. Duncan has expressed this altered view 
in the Preface. 

In regard to chronology, while not rejecting 
altogether the later date adopted by some scholars 
for the Exodus (in latter part of 13th century), 
he inclines to the view which, he says, ‘is being 
strengthened and confirmed more and more as our 
knowledge increases,’ that the Hebrews were the 
Habiru of the Amarna Letters (c. 1400-1366 B.C., 
rather than 1450 B.c.,as he states),and consequently 
that the Exodus from Egypt occurred in the 
fifteenth century, and that ‘ Joshua reached Canaan 
about the 14th.’ ‘The date 1255 B.c. for the 
Exodus,’ he says, ‘which is based mainly on 
evidence gleaned from Egyptian discoveries, seems 
to me to conflict seriously with recent discoveries in 
Palestine.’ In this view Mr, Duncan has behind 
him a large amount of the highest scholarship, 
and in connexion with it he rightly differentiates 
the ‘ Sagaz ’ of the Amarna Letters from the Habiru, 
the activities of the former being confined to the 
north, while those of the latter were somewhat 
later (a fact not realized by many scholars) and 
took place solely in the south. At the same time, 
there seems no reason to translate the word Habiru, 
as he does, by the term ‘Confederates’ (or 
‘ Allies’). This is precluded by the fact that 
the word is not an appellative designation but a 
proper name, since it has a gentilic form, and is 
followed in one place by the geographical suffix 
Ki (‘ country’ or ‘ place’), which means that the 
Habiru were a people or tribe connected more or 
less vaguely with some district. It is noteworthy, 
too, that the word ib-ri-ia, ‘ my allies, occurs in 
the Amarna correspondence, but has no initial 
@ in the root as Habiru has. If ‘ Habiru’ does not 
simply mean ‘ Hebrew,’ then no name has been 
found in Babylonian or Assyrian to designate this 
important race. 

The dating of some events in the book may need 
revision. Is Solomon’s accession correctly stated 
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at 1000 B.c.? By the Assyrian Calendar, the date 
of the battle of Karkar has been accurately fixed 
at 854 B.c.; and if we reckon backward from this 
date by lengths of reigns, the documentary, evidence 
for which is partly contemporary, and therefore 
sufficiently trustworthy, we arrive at 970 B.c. for 
the accession of Solomon. Is the word Millo a 
Hittite word, meaning ‘ filling,’ as suggested by Mr. 
Duncan, and does it refer to a citadel? It is worth 
considering whether it is not the Babylonian word 
mili (= tili), a ‘terrace,’ ‘mound,’ ‘ something 
heaped up,’ and whether after all it was not an 
outwork or rampart of earth which protected 
ancient Jerusalem at some part. Hence the LXX 
in one place (2 Ch 32°) correctly translates it by 
évéAnppo., ‘an elevation.’ 

But these and similar questions in the book are 
ones on which scholars may well differ. The 
volume, it need hardly be said, is replete with in- 
formation of the highest value to the Biblical 
student. It is based on sound scholarship and 
careful judgment, as well as many years’ personal 
research in Palestine and the East, and is a credit- 
able and brilliant contribution to Palestinian 
archeology. Both ordinary readers and Semitic 
scholars will be grateful to Mr. Duncan for a book 
which enhances the high reputation he has already 
gained. The second volume, which is to appear 
in September, will be eagerly awaited. 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF INDIA. 


A book that finds more hope for the things 
essentially Indian, and gives its solid reasons for it, 
is Contemporary Thought of India, by Principal 
A. C. Underwood, D.D. (Williams & Norgate)— 
a really admirable guide through the bewildering 
maze that we call Modern India. It is written 
with fulness of knowledge, with sympathetic 
insight, and with a lucidity of style and thought 
that make it easy and delightful reading ; and it 
is offered at the low price of five shillings—a 
bargain indeed. The camera is not a large one. 
There are two hundred and thirty pages. But, 
on its scale, no better or more lifelike photograph 
of India exists. The work is divided into three 
main sections. A first-rate account of things 
political gives us the wonderful history since 1876, 
when in a real sense Surendranath Banerjea sowed 
the first tiny seeds that have grown into this mighty 
thing we see. Step by step, the tale is clearly 
told, up to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference. Probably the most striking pages 
are those which bring home to us that India, which 
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has always been saturated with religion, has now @ 
new and unprecedented phenomenon to show— 
a growing party of power and authority who will 
have none of it, and utterly reject it. The younger 
Nehru has captured the Congress, and bent even 
Mr. Gandhi to his complete independence policy, 
and he is a naked secularist, who ‘ stands for the 
position that all religion is unnecessary.’ And in 
this he has behind him a rising tide, already running 
strongly. Partly it is due to Moscow ; partly to a 
feeling that religion stands in the way of Social 
Reform. Hence ‘ “ Revolt,’ a new periodical in 
South India, stands for the Abolition of Religion, 
along with the promotion of Social Reform.’ We 
are told that in every city the writers who have 
abandoned religion are those whose books are in 
greatest demand. Quite evidently there is here 
confusion between Hinduism—the religion they 
know, with its social evils and horrors, and religion 
as it ought to be. Still, whatever be the cause, 
this mood is in the air, and it may have tremendous 
consequences. Keyserling, for example, thinks 
that the Eastern acceptance of Western secularism 
‘has the same significance as the acceptance of 
the Christian impulse by the Mediterranean pagan 
world—from now on the Orient will be the bearer 
and symbol of materialism, however deeply 
spiritual may continue to be the minorities within 
it.’ iH 

An excellent section follows on Things Social, 
The Awakening of the Depressed Classes, the amaz- 
ing Women’s Movement, and the like. And then 
a very helpful one on Present-Day Hinduism, with 
an account of the Samajes, and the maelstrom of 
cross currents with regard to Jesus Christ, and how 
far He is influencing India; and, in particular, 
impressive proofs of how the Christian Ethic is 
winning its way in unexpected and bewilderingly 
rapid ways. Take, for example, the Sarda Act of 
1930, which has made child marriages, like that of 
Gandhi, illegal. The agitation was begun by those 
who had come under Christian influences, but 
Sarda, the sponsor of the Child Marriage Restraint 
Bill, is an orthodox Hindu, and Nehru, speaking 
in its favour, declared roundly that ‘ the measure 
of support for it would be the measure of India’s 
fitness to rank among civilized nations.’ . Facts 
like these emerge with frequency these days. 
But whether, beyond narrow limits, Christian 
Ethics can be grafted on to Hinduism, remains 
doubtful. 

Dr. Underwood has then some chapters on out- 
standing Indian figures— Rabindranath Tagore, 
that puzzling mind, Mahatma Gandhi (a very 
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winsome sketch, much more heart-gripping than 
his own autobiography), and Radhakrishnan, with 
his attempt to modernize his ancient faith. And 
so to the last chapter upon Indian Christianity. 
Quite evidently Dr. Underwood does not by any 
means go with Otto the whole way. India, he 
feels, has much to learn, yet also much to teach 
us, even of Christianity, which it must see through 
its own eyes. His heart is with such Christian 
Indian scholars as Appasamy in his cry, ‘ If Jesus 
blamed His contemporaries for not listening to 
‘Moses, with equal power and vehemence will He 
condemn us for not listening to Ramanuja, 
‘Manikkavachar, Tukaram, Kabir, and Chaitanya, 
who have left teaching of such undying value 
pointing the way to Christ,’ or, as Brahmabandhay, 
when he said, ‘ The end of the Vedanta is faith in 
Christ, the Son of God’; and wished it used as a 
kind of Old Testament for India. Give us the 
Christian Creeds in the phraseology of that, and not 
of your Western formularies, alien to our minds. 
“Why should the Platonic and Aristotelian philo- 
sophers alone be used as quarriers to supply the 
stones required to build the edifice of Christian 
dogma? There is equally good material in the 
quarry of the Vedanta.’ No doubt, he says, 
“Christianity in India must be Indianized, but it 
must not be Hinduized.’ And yet he quotes ap- 
provingly ‘if Christ taught his apostle to become a 
Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles, if 
‘by any means he might save some—the same Christ 
calls upon us to-day to become Indians to the 
Indians.’ That is a view which the majority of 
modern missionaries heartily support. As the 
Report of the Jerusalem Missionary Conference of 
1928 puts it, ‘ We ardently desire that the younger 
‘Churches should express the gospel through their 
‘own genius, and through forms suitable to their 
racial heritage.’ This is a notably helpful book. 


Prebendary H. F. B. Mackay, already widely 
known as the writer of ‘ The Message of Francis of 
Assisi,’ has written a study of the life and work 
of St. Paul, entitling it The Adventure of Paul of 

Tarsus (Philip Allan; 7s. 6d net). The literary 
style is charming; the author has a gift of pic- 
turesque description of vanished scenes—realistic 
and convincing. He has, too, deep insight into 
the mind of the Apostle, and expounds his thought 
in a way that all will feel to be always sound and 

ften illuminating. The traditional idea of two 
oman imprisonments is adopted without question, 
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and other disputed points in the history of St. 
Paul are scarcely touched on ; but a large reading 
public whose main interest is to have a lucid 
explanation of the outstanding significance of ‘ the 
Apostle of the Gentiles ’ will find here a safe guide. 


A very strong argument against war and mili- 
tarism will be found developed in The Fall of 
Christianity (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. net). The 
author is the Rev. G. J. Heering, D.D., Professor 
of the Remonstrant Seminary at the University 
of Leyden, and President of the International 
Union of Anti-Military Ministers and Clergymen. 
The book has been admirably translated by the Rev. 
J. W. Thompson, and the Rev. Hector Macpherson 
contributes a Foreword. Why the title? Be- 
cause Dr. Heering is convinced that early Christian 
teaching was decidedly anti-militarist, and there was 
a sad declension from this position when the State 
became Christian. It seems to us that. he scarcely 
makes out his case, and a decided weakness here, 
as in several other pacifist arguments, as to early 
Christianity, is too much blind acceptance of 
Harnack’s ‘ Militia Christi.’ We have no desire, 
however, to be critical of a book which in its main 
contention is worthy of an earnest hearing, and 
which, we most cordially trust, will be widely 
read and laid to heart. 


The Swarthmore Lecture for 1930 was given by 
G. von Schulze Gaevernitz, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Freiburg and in the 
Deutsche Hochschule fir Politik, Berlin. It is 
entitled Democracy and Religion: A Study in 
Quakerism (Allen & Unwin; 1s. 6d. net). It 
consists of chapters on the Reform of the 
Reformation, the Historic Mission of the Quakers, 
Social Democracy as a Western Ideal, and the 
Mission of Quakerism in the present day. In ninety- 
six pages we find here a great deal of historical 
information succinctly presented, and much to 
provoke thought, and the whole composed in a 
very fine spirit. 


We are glad to welcome a cheaper edition of 
Professor C. Harold Dodd’s The Meaning of Paul 
for To-Day. It was first published in 1920. The 
price of the cheaper edition is 5s. net, and the 
publishers are Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 


The late Dr. Hastings once quoted in these 
columns a saying that, in regard to the Second 
Coming of Christ, Christians might be divided into 
three classes—those to whom it is everything, those 
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to whom it is nothing, and those to whom it is 
something. The first are the Second Adventists, 
the ‘ millions now living will never die’ people. 
The second do not realize at all the great truth 
bound up in the doctrine. The third believe in it, 
but give it its true place and proportion in their 
faith. To the third class belongs the Rev. H. 
Beckett Murray, who has written In Clouds 
Descending : The Signs of Christ s Coming (Allenson ; 
3s. 6d. net). Mr. Murray is a believer, but a sane 
and intelligent believer. He holds that much 
current teaching on the Second Advent is erroneous, 
and presents what he regards as the true New 
Testament view. It may, perhaps, be sufficient 
to say that the book is introduced by a commenda- 
tory foreword from Principal Garvie, who says: 
‘I am in hearty agreement with the purpose of this 
book.’ For those who know the Principal’s scholar- 
ship, sense, and sound faith, this will be commenda- 
tion enough. 


A Jewish View of Jesus, by Mr. H. G. Enelow, 
may now be had from the Bloch Publishing Com- 
pany, New York ($1.00). It was originally pub- 
lished in 1920 by the Macmillan Company. 


A goodly volume with the title The Romance of 
the Black River compels one to turn to the maps 
printed inside the covers on both sides. These 
tell us that ‘the Black River’ is the Niger, and 
show us the whole course of that remarkable river, 
with all the principal and populous places mentioned 
in the book. The narrative throughout has been 
admirably written by Mr. F. Deaville Walker, with 
the experience of an eye-witness and the authority 
of one who has made a study of the most romantic 
story of the planting and amazing progress of 
Christianity in West Africa. It is published by the 
Church Missionary Society (5s. net) to show not 
only the heroism, enthusiasm, and indomitable 
zeal of the men and women of the past, but the 
urgent needs of the present. 


The Healing of the Nation, edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Stevenson, M.A. (T. & T. Clark ; 6s. net), is 
of the nature of a symposium taken part in by a 
score of contributors, all of them loyal Scots and 
doubtless loyal churchmen. The general subject is 
the Scottish Church and a Waiting People, and it 
is dealt with in three parts. First there are several 
papers by the editor on a Church to create the 
future, second a discussion by various writers of 
problems affecting Church and Nation, lastly a 
dozen articles on the Church of to-morrow. The 
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whole treatment is characterized by liveliness, 
variety, and interest. There is not a dull page 
throughout, This may be partly due to the hearty 
way in which the rod of correction is wielded, par- 
ticularly by the editor. It might provoke from 
the long-suffering Church the retort that those who 
see all her failings so clearly and call so loudly for 
‘creative action’ might condescend to be a little 
more specific and themselves show in actual practice 
the better way. Still, doubtless, much of this 
criticism is healthy, much of this discontent divine, 
and altogether to be preferred to indolent satis- 
faction with things as they are. If this book helps 
to waken the soul of the Scottish nation and the 
Scottish Church it will have done noble service. 


Readers will be glad to know that Professor 
B. W. Bacon’s valuable Studies in Matthew may 
now be had in this country. The publishers are 
Messrs. Constable, and the price is 18s. net. The 
American publishers are Messrs. Henry Holt. 


A translation of the first two parts of the medieval 
work entitled ‘The Four Kinyanim,’ Arba’ak 
Kinyanim, by Judah ben Solomon Campanton, has 
been made by Dr. Elhanan H. Golomb, who has 
accompanied it with the Hebrew text and an Intro- 
duction (Dropsie College, Philadelphia; $2.00), 
‘Kinyan’ means ‘ possession,’ and the four Kin- 
yanim, the first two of which are treated in this 
book, are the Torah, Heaven and Earth, Israel, 
and the Temple. A multitude of subjects comes 
up for discussion, and the topical arrangement is 
so loose that almost any subject might come under 
almost any of the four heads. Campanton was a 
great Talmudic scholar, a cabbalist, and a phil- 
osopher, but his Kinyanim are a vast remove from 
the simplicity of the Old Testament. In them are 
discussions of creation out of nothing, the seven 
planets, etc., and God is described as ‘ an intellect 
which always is in action.’ We wonder what the 
prophets would have thought about it all. But 
the book, which is written in a fluent Hebrew 
style, gives us a glimpse into the intellectual and 
theological interests of medieval Jewry. 


The Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead, M.A., has made 
a name for himself as a popular and interesting 
writer on matters connected with personal religion. 


His book, Jesus and Ourselves (Epworth Press ; 
3s. 6d. net) escribed as a sequel to ‘ The Trans- 
forming F; ship,’ but it is in no way dependent 


on the former volume. It contains about a score of 
addresses on such themes as Jesus’ Respect for our 
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Personality, Jesus’ Capture of the Soul, Is the Way 
of Jesus Easy ? etc. The writer has made a special 
study of psychology in its bearing on religious 
experience, and he uses his knowledge effectively 
to explain and illustrate the contact between Jesus 
and the believing soul. He writes with great 
clearness and sincerity, with warmth of Christian 
feeling, and with an abundance of illustrative 

material drawn from his own experience and a wide 
reading of literature and Christian history. 


In Personality and Science (Harper ; 7s. 6d. net), 
the Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, Th.D., D.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Montreal, aims at showing that ‘man is 
master of the machine,’ that ‘a world of personal 
freedom and responsibility alone makes science 
possible.’ He does this very simply and yet very 
cogently by just calling attention to the fact that 
the greatest marvel in human experience is not 
what is observed but the mind that observes, not 
the machine made but the maker, not the uniformity 
of Nature but the bold mind that leaps to formulate 
the uniformity. The style is popular, and we can 
conceive of such an argument as this proving not 
only helpful but convincing to a wide audience. 


Paul: The Christian, by the author of ‘By an 
Unknown Disciple ’ (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net), 
is ‘the completing volume of a trilogy of books on 
the Christian religion.” Those who have read the 
writer’s previous volume will know what to expect 
here—not sober biography, but a highly imaginative 
narrative with plenty of vivacious dialogue. The 
earnestness of the writer is manifest, as also is his 
loyalty to Christ, and what he has written may help 
many to realize more vividly the human side of an 
apostle’s life and times. At the same time one feels 
that the presentation here given is hardly worthy 

of the subject. Too much place is given to disputes 
between Peter and Paul which can only be charac- 
terized as wrangling, and there is a failure ade- 
quately to render the greatness of the men. Paul is 
pictured as full of intellectual pride, sharp-tongued, 
with no mercy on poor bewildered Peter, and in his 
manner of address to Mary Magdalene positively 
outrageous, We feel in reading a book like this, as 
we feel about the Apocryphal Gospels, that they show 
by contrast how incomparable the New Testament 
records are, and how impossible of imitation. 


‘Historic sermons preached in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh,’ is how Messrs Hodder & 
Stoughton describe the volume of sermions of the 
Very Reverend Charles L. Warr, which they have 
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published. Not all of the sermons, however, were 
preached in St. Giles’, nor indeed in Scotland, but 
the bulk were, and they were delivered on historic 
occasions such as the memorial service for Earl 
Haig ; funeral of the Earl of Rosebery ; opening 
of the Scottish National War Memorial. They are 
worthy of the occasions that gave rise to them, 
dignified, but modern in outlook, rich in thought, 
and with a freshness of expression that holds the 
attention. The title is Scottish Sermons and 
Addresses (8s. 6d. net). 


The Bishop of London generally makes it his 
business to recommend a book for Lenten reading, 
and this year he has given his blessing to Personal 
Discipleship and the Way of Prayer, by Canon 
John C. H. How, Rector of Liverpool (Longmans ; 
2s. 6d. net). As the title indicates, the main point 
of the book is that ‘ Discipleship and Prayer must 
go hand in hand.’ The book, therefore, is divided 
into two parts. In the first, discipleship and the 
sense of vocation are pressed home. In the second, 
the ‘ way of prayer’ as an art is expounded. The 
presence of Christ with us is a fact, the cultivation 
of the sense of it is the art of prayer. With this 
summary and a very real appreciation of the fine 
spirit of the writer, we may add our commendation 
to that of the Bishop, of a book that will be found 
admirably adapted to its purpose. 


Sir Hermann Gollancz has done well to keep alive 
the memory of his father, the Rev. Rabbi Samuel 
Marcus Gollancz, by translating and editing certain 
manuscripts of his, which told in German the story 
of his life and which are now published by Mr. 
Humphrey Milford under the title Biographical 
Sketches and Selected Verses (10s. 6d. net). It was 
the story of a long life, 1820-1900, worth telling 
and worth preserving, not only for the pleasant 
and intimate glimpses into Jewish life which it 
affords, but also for its broad human interest. For 
not only was Samuel Gollancz a fine Hebrew and 
Talmudic scholar and Chief Minister of the Hambro’ 
Synagogue, London, for nearly half a century, but 
he was also a man of musical talent, an artistic 
designer, and a carver by hand of objects in ivory 
and amber. The vicissitudes of his long life, which 
had its full share of joy and sorrow, are charmingly 
told, and the result is a living record, which does 
honour alike to father and son and to the great 
race to which they belong. 


Students of that great mathematician, the late 
Professor Chrystall, will remember the bewilder- 
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ment that fell on them when, straight from school, 
they entered his class at Edinburgh University. 
For about a fortnight they wondered what he was 
driving at, and then discovered that he had been 
lecturing on simple addition! Something like 
this experience will come to the reader of an 
admirable book, Creative Mind, by Professor C. 
Spearman, Ph.D., of the University of London 
(Nisbet and Cambridge University Press ; 5s. net). 
It is the first of a series of volumes with the title 
‘The Contemporary Library of Psychology,’ de- 
signed to give a succinct account of the findings of 
modern psychology, and the series could hardly 
have made a better start. Professor Spearman 
writes with that delightful simplicity and uncon- 
ventionality that reveal the master. There are 
few educated persons who could not follow easily 
all that he says. And what he says is that creative 
thinking follows certain laws or principles, and if 
you know these you will understand your own mind, 
and you will be able to do a great deal more and 
better creative work. There are three qualitative 
laws and five quantitative laws. The first qualita- 
tive law is that ‘a person tends to know his own 
sensations, feelings, and strivings.’ It is as simple 
as that, and, as we read on, we are as delighted as 
the famous character who discovered that he had 
been talking prose all his life without knowing it. 
The laws and their operation are then illustrated 
by their application to the arts, to behaviour, to 
scientific invention, and to ordinary perception. 
Our only criticism of this fascinating book is that 
too little space is given to the exposition of the laws. 
We are hurried on from one to another a little 
too fast for our slow pace. Apart from that, this 
volume will be a boon to all who wish to know what 
level-headed psychology has to tell us about our 
own mental make-up. 


We are in receipt of two excellent and valuable 
additions to the ‘ Translations of Christian Litera- 
ture’ produced under the auspices of the S.P.C.K. 
One is Justin Martyr: The Dialogue with Trypho, 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (7s. 6d. net). The other 
is Coptic Offices, translated by the Rev. Canon 
R.M. Woolley, D.D. (6s. net). Both are works of 
accurate scholarship. The Introductions and Notes 
are instructive and illuminating, and the transla- 
tion is felicitous. 


We are glad to find that the late Professor 
Swete’s valuable Church Services and Service-Books 
before the Reformation, published in 1896, and for 
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long difficult to procure, has been republished 
(S.P.C.K.; 5s. net). The new edition has been 
revised by the Bishop of Moray, whose name is a 
guarantee of accurate and fully informed scholar- 
ship, and whose additional notes bring the manual 
thoroughly up to date. 

The new psychology has turned a 
searchlight upon the workings of the human 
mind, and has not even respected the secret place 
where man is on his knees in prayer. To many, 
doubtless, this psychological analysis is discon- 
certing and distasteful, but it must be recognized 
that the Christian man has no option but to wel- 
come the light in so far as it is true light, and to 
endeavour by its means to see more clearly. A 
most helpful book to this end is Prayer and its 
Psychology, by the Rev. Alexander Hodge, B.D., 
Ph.D. (S.P.C.K.; 6s. net). It treats first of the 
nature and evolution of prayer, then of the psy- 
chological conditions presupposed in prayer, with 
special reference to the new psychology, and, lastly, 
of the philosophical questions which prayer implies 
in regard to the nature of the soul and God. The 
writer gives proof of having read widely and 
deeply on the subject. He is, as Principal Selbie 
says in the Preface, ‘a really reliable guide, who 
writes not only with full technical knowledge, but 
with a saving common sense.’ Whether by such 
elaborate discussions any soul will be induced to 
pray is another matter. 


Theism and the Modern Mood, by Dr. Walter M. 
Horton (S.C.M. ; 4s. net), is an able and interesting 
defence of Theism against the despondent scepticism 
of the post-war mind. After a sympathetic but 
searching criticism of Humanism the writer goes 
on to build up a doctrine of God from human 
experience crowned by Christian faith. His hope 
is that through the mingling of the religious thought 
of East and West there may eventually emerge ‘a 


new world religion, as different from our present 


Christianity as the Christianity which emerged 
from the Mediterranean melting-pot was different 
from the Jewish Christianity which went into it.’ 
Some might be disposed to read Dr. Horton’s 
position as implying a denial of the finality of 
Christ, but his argument is likely to prove helpful 
to many who are feeling anxiously for some firm 
ground of belief on which to take their stand. 


The Holy Spirit, by Mr. Raymond Calkins 
(S.C.M. ; 58. net), contains no formal discussion of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, but a number of 
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impassioned addresses emphasizing the need for 
an outpouring of the Spirit on believers and on the 
_ Church. Perhaps the note of criticism is struck 
too persistently, and Dr. Calkins does not always 
appear consistent in his teaching. It does not 
‘seem easy to reconcile the statement that ‘ there 
can be no real revival of religion until first there has 
been a revival of economic justice and the diffusion 
of a common material well-being,’ with the state- 
ment made elsewhere that ‘if history tells us any- 
thing, it tells us that outward conditions have 
nothing to do with the inward prosperity of the 
‘Church or the spiritual vitality of the Christian 
faith.’ Every reader, however, must be impressed 
with the writer’s earnestness and must feel the 
force of his plea that a fresh discovery and inter- 
pretation of the truth of the Holy Spirit, alike 
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in its theological implications, in the corporate life 
of the Church, and in personal Christian experi- 
ence, constitute one of the urgent needs of our 
time. 


A volume of sermons has been published by the 
Minister of Fetteresso—the Rev. J. B. Burnett, B.D. 
The title is Seaside Sermons. For the Parish of 
Fetteresso contains that popular seaside resort— 
Stonehaven—and the Sermons are published at the 
request not only of the parishioners, but of the 
many summer visitors who heard them when they 
were first delivered. There are twenty-one sermons 
in all—clear and closely reasoned discourses and 


‘with the thought illustrated by well-chosen quota- 


tions. The volume is printed and published by 
Mr. David Waldie, Stonehaven (5s. net). 


Maftional Contributions fo Wiblical Science. 


VIII. America’s Contribution to New Testament Science. 


By Proressor Burton Scott Easton, Pu.D., S.T.D., New York City. 


TuE special conditions affecting all theological 
education in the United States have thus far pre- 
vented the formation of an American tradition in 
New Testament work. The rigorous separation of 
Church and State required by the Constitution 
involved logically the denial of public funds for 
denominational training; a prohibition that was 
and is often construed as forbidding the use of such 
funds for religious teaching of any sort. In conse- 
quence a formal theological faculty in an American 
university is a rarity. The great ‘public’ in- 
stitutions—those founded and controlled by the 
States and by many of the larger cities—have in 
the past rigorously avoided theology, and the 
‘private’ universities have largely pursued the 
same policy. So itis only in those schools originally 
organized with denominational connexions that 
theological departments exist: Harvard, Yale, 
and the University of Chicago are the most note- 
worthy instances. Students preparing for the 
ministry normally receive their training in ‘ theo- 
logical seminaries’ ; institutions nearly all founded 
explicitly for denominational purposes and under 
strict denominational control. These seminaries 


are very numerous. Many of them are in proximity 
to a university, but perhaps more are geographically 


isolated—something once thought to be somehow 
an advantage. 

The result has been to divorce rather effectually 
American theological teaching and research from 
direct university influence. In some departments, 
no doubt, this divorce was never complete. Church 
history is an essential part of historical training, 
and so is necessarily taught at every university. 
Even Old Testament, under the alias of ‘ Semitic 
Languages and Literature,’ has freely found ad- 
mission to university curricula. But the same 
is not true of the New Testament, which is still 
generally regarded as belonging to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the seminaries. 

In the better class of these seminaries, to be sure, 
the standard is traditionally high. An A.B. has 
always been the normal requirement for admission, 
and the course fills three years devoted to rigorous 
study. Nowadays, in fact, fourth and fifth year 
courses are not uncommon, while a few of the larger 
seminaries even make provision for six years of 
technical intellectual training. The chief defect 
is excessive denominationalism. In the nineteenth 
century no one would wish or could hope for ap- 
pointment to a theological chair unless his orthodoxy 
was above suspicion, and the conditions of tenure 
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were generally such that a professor could be dis- 
missed at any time. This meant, naturally, that a 
New Testament professor was virtually required to 
reach only such conclusions as could be reconciled 
with denominational standards ; if he failed to do so, 
his career was terminated abruptly. Under such 
conditions objective scholarship inevitably suffered. 

Similar restrictions still persist rather widely. 
The most conservative of the larger American 
denominations, the Lutherans, take pride that the 
Biblical teaching in all their seminaries is strictly 
traditionalistic. At the opposite pole are the 
Episcopalians, the Unitarians, and—I believe—the 
Reformed Church, who in matters Biblical have 
no traditional seminaries at all. The Congrega- 
tionalists likewise tend strongly to liberality. In 
the other Christian bodies the geographical loca- 
tion of a seminary plays a considerable part ; if in 
the Middle West it is apt to be ‘liberal,’ if in the 
South it is almost certain to be very conservative.t 

Exact statistics are unobtainable, but even in the 
best equipped seminaries denominational fidelity 
is still frequently a primary consideration. This 
may not interfere with a fairly free handling of Old 
Testament problems, but it seriously hampers New 
Testament research. 

The same holds to an even greater degree in 
seminaries of a lower grade. Inadequately en- 
dowed and supported, they are unable to provide 
expert teaching staffs and their students are often 
poorly prepared. To offset these defects they pro- 
claim uncompromising loyalty to their respective 
faiths and boast that students sent to them will 
not be ‘upset.’ Still lower in the academic scale 
are the multitudinous ‘ Bible Schools ’—sometimes 
of enormous size—whose courses are dominated 
by outspoken dogmatic viewpoints of not infre- 
quently an eccentric nature. 

The result has been the creation and zealous 
propagation of an extreme Biblical conservatism 
commonly termed ‘ fundamentalism.’ 2 

This need not, indeed, be inconsistent with great 
learning. In New Testament study, however, it 
tends to limit research to the minute investigation 
of exegetical, linguistic, and archeological details. 


1The Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists, in 
fact, are legally subdivided into ‘North’ and ‘South’ 
bodies. 

? The title came into use some twenty years ago to 
describe the tenets of an interdenominational group 
who adhered to certain specified ‘fundamentals,’ 
among which was premillenarianism. But to-day 
“fundamentalism ’ describes loosely the traditionalist 
view of the Bible. 
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In the nineteenth century, moreover, ultra- 
denominationalism retarded the growth of an 
American theological tradition in a different way. 
Until well after 1850 the various denominations. 
still thought of themselves as primarily offshoots. 
of the parent bodies in Europe, and it was to these 
that they looked for guidance. The text-books. 
used were the European works in vogue at their 
respective ‘ homes,’ and many of the teachers were 
Europeans brought over for shorter or longer 
periods. So the literary productions of (say) a 
Presbyterian seminary were in no way specifically 
American ; they belonged definitely and designedly 
to the tradition of the Church of Scotland, and their 
American imprints were in a sense accidental. 

On the other hand—for a variety of reasons— 
the British universities were little visited by Ameri- 
cans in search of higher technical education. They 
went in ever-increasing numbers to Germany, so 
that a considerable proportion of American theo- 
logians came to be German trained. These brought 
home with them German traditions and German 
methods, which helped to counteract the dispersive 
tendencies of denominationalism: professors in 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Reformed 
Church seminaries thought of themselves first of all 
as disciples of Bernard Weiss or H. J. Holtzmann. 
Among the Episcopalians, in fact, the Anglican 
Biblical tradition of Oxford and Cambridge was 
abandoned in favour of the influence of Berlin and 
Heidelberg. 

Along with this went the world-wide slacken- 
ing of denominational barriers. Such American 
universities as possessed theological faculties con- 
cerned themselves less and less with the Church 
allegiance of their teachers, and in the seminaries 
themselves a similar influence made itself strongly 
felt. Certain seminaries, indeed, went so far as 
to shake off denominational control altogether, 
and reorganized themselves as ‘ undenominational ” 
or ‘interdenominational’ institutions. Tests of the 
orthodoxy of students were even more commonly 
abandoned, until to-day the majority of American 
seminaries will admit applicants from almost any 
denomination. 

All of this, to be sure, affected Old Testament 
study far more rapidly than it did New Testament ; 
not only were theological prejudices less directly 
involved, but in the Old Testament field the Semitic 
faculties of the universities were applying unre- 
mitting pressure. So around the turn of the cen- 

>The Lutherans were the great exception; they 
recoiled violently from the rapid growth of German 
liberalism. 
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tury critical results were taken for granted in Old 
Testament work by all but the avowedly ‘con- 
servative’ institutions. As one result of this 
American Semitic scholarship was recognized 
throughout the world, and more than half of the 
Old Testament volumes of the ‘ International Critical 
Commentary’ have been written by Americans. 
But similar progress in the New Testament was 
far more hesitating. An extremely large propor- 
tion of the articles in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture are devoted to the Old Testament, and of 
the New Testament volumes of the ‘ International 
' Critical Commentary’ only five out of eighteen 
titles were confided to American hands. 

Yet once a tradition of objective treatment had 
been established, its results were bound rapidly 
to make themselves felt. The number of semin- 
aries in which free investigation of the New Testa- 
ment is encouraged is already large, and is con- 
stantly increasing, and the outlook for the future 
is correspondingly bright. In this regard Ameri- 
cans are most grateful for the aid rendered by 
British scholars who have accepted American 
appointments. We count ourselves more than 
fortunate to have in our theological faculties such 
specialists as Kirsopp Lake, F. J. Foakes-Jackson, 
Ernest F. Scott, James Moffatt, and G. H. C. 
Macgregor—to name only a few. Some of them 
have now been with us for so many years that we 
think of them as an integral part of American 
academic life. 

Of course American Bible scholarship, like that 
of the rest of the world, has suffered from the 
diversion of interest toward the newer and sup- 
posedly more ‘ practical ’ subjects, such as pedagogy, 
religious psychology, and sociology. In the last 
field particularly we are suffering from a surfeit of 
books that draw sweeping historical conclusions 
from inadequate data. Against this, however, 
may be set the unexpected appearance of courses of 
Bible study in even the most ‘ secular ’ universities. 
The authorities of these institutions are deciding 
at last that, even though ‘ theology’ is taboo, the 
‘history of religion’ need not be. They are 
realizing that religion is an integral part of human 
culture and has a right to a place in a liberal 
education. So ‘The history of Christianity in the 
apostolic age’ is winning recognition as a not in- 
appropriate companion to the long accepted courses 
in general Church history—and the history of 
Christianity in the apostolic age necessarily in- 
volves the study of the New Testament. The only 
proviso made is that the new course must be treated 
historically and not dogmatically, a requirement 
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that naturally wins the hearty approval of New 
Testament specialists. We cannot now, of course, 
predict how far the admission of New Testament 
work will proceed in the universities, but there is 
every reason for hope that it may grow to be fairly 
common. If so, the reaction on the seminaries 
will be of the very best. 

Turning now to the actual output of the Ameri- 
can New Testament world, the ‘father’ of the 
discipline in its modern sense was Philip Schaff 
(z819-1893), who was born in Switzerland and 
trained in Germany, but spent nearly his whole 
adult life in America. His The History of the 
Apostolic Church (1851) was perhaps the first work 
published in America that treated the subject from 
a true historical standpoint. He then induced 
leading American Biblical scholars to undertake 
a large co-operative work, the translating and 
editing of J. P. Lange’s Bibelwerk, the ten New 
Testament volumes of which appeared from 1864 to 
1874. In 1870 Dr. Schaff was made President of 
the American Committee for the Revised Version, 
which also numbered among its members Joseph 
Henry Thayer, noted for his grammatical and 
lexicographical labours. When the New Testament 
work was completed, Dr. Schaff published his 
Companion to the Greek New Testament (1883), an 
admirable and still useful introduction to textual 
criticism. And in the same year appeared Charles 
Augustus Briggs’ Biblical Siudy, which laid a corre- 
sponding foundation for historical criticism. 

Another translation effort followed: this time 
the Meyer Commentary (1884-1887). But this 
about marked the end of translations from the 
German, since a knowledge of that language was 
now generally required of every advanced New 
Testament student. The rendition of Zahn’s 
massive Introduction should, however, be men- 
tioned ; it was published in 1909, and was directed 
by Dr. M. W. Jacobus. 

In 1887-1890 Marvin R. Vincent’s Word Studies 
in the New Testament developed still further Thayer’s 
lexicographical researches. The way was thus pre- 
pared for the fruitful final decade of the century. 
Of extraordinary significance was the organiza- 
tion of the University of Chicago in 1892, with the 
New Testament department under the direction 
of Ermest DeWitt Burton. Much of his published 
work, to be sure, was of a popularizing nature, but 
this represented deliberate self-sacrifice on his 
part; he realized the pressing need of arousing 
the general public to the changes that were taking 
place in Bible study. Yet he found time to write 
his Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testa- 
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ment Greek (1893), which is still the most serviceable 
book of its kind. At Yale, in the meantime, George 
Barker Stevens had published his Pauline Theology 
(1892), which was followed by his Johannine Theology 
(1894) and The Theology of the New Testament 
(1899), the last in the ‘ International Theological 
Library.’ 

Two of the five American volumes in the ‘ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary’ belong to the same 
period: E. P. Gould’s St. Mark (1896)—a some- 
what disappointing work but at least really alive 
to the results of gospel criticism—and Vincent’s 
Philippians (1897). In the latter year came also 
Dr. A. C. McGiffert’s History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age, long a standard treatise. AndDr. J.H. 
Ropes had published an authoritative treatment 
of the Agrapha in German, Die Spriiche Jesu (1896). 
In 1899 Dean Shailer Mathews contributed his 
History of New Testament Times in Palestine, in 
constant use as a text-book, while the century was 
closed by Dr. B. W. Bacon’s Introduction to the 
New Testament (1900), a ‘ program’ of his immense 
productivity to follow. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, 
accordingly, American New Testament scholarship 
had made a respectable start. The later works may 
best be considered topically. 

The most important American Bible Diction- 
aries are A Standard Bible Dictionary (1909)—re- 
vised and enlarged as A New Standard Bible 
Dictionary (1926)—and the five-volume JInter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclopedia (1915, revised 
1929). The former, edited by Dr. Jacobus, re- 
presents the critical standpoint, the latter—pre- 
dominantly an American effort although the general 
editor was James Orr—is very conservative. 
Among the most noteworthy American books on 
New Testament ‘backgrounds’ are Dr. G. F. 
Moore’s admirable Judaism (1926); Camden M. 
Cobern’s The New Archeological Discoveries (1917 ; 
gth revised edition, 1929); Dean F. C. Grant’s 
The Economic Background of the Gospels (1926), a 
pioneer work; and Dr. C. H. Kraeling’s indispens- 
able Anthropos and Son of Man (1927). 

America possesses only one primary majuscule. 
The sumptuous Facsimile of the Washington Manu- 
script of the Four Gospels was edited in 1912 by 
Dr. H. A. Sanders, who accompanied it with a 
collation, The New Testament Manuscripts in the 
Freer Collection. More practical, perhaps, is Dr. 
E. J. Goodspeed’s The Freer Gospels (1914). Other- 
wise effort has been necessarily limited to studies 
of the Byzantine text, a work in which Dr. Good- 
speed has been indefatigable ; under his inspira- 
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tion the University of Chicago is acquiring an 
enviable collection of material. 

Dr. Ropes’ The Text of Acts (1925) is far more 
extensive than its title implies. It gives, of course, 
every particle of evidence for Acts’ text, but it 
reaches out also into a masterly survey of the whole 
New Testament textual field. Briefer is Dr. A. T. 
Robertson’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament (1925). The latter’s mammoth 
Grammar of New Testament Greek (1914; third 
edition, 1919) is well known. 

In general exegesis The Abingdon Bible (1929) 
is a ‘one-volume’ commentary of merit. The 
Bible for Home and School, a serial work based on 
the English text, is as yet incomplete ; E. I. Bos- 
worth’s Romans (1919), Dr. Bacon’s Galatians 
(z909), and Dr. Goodspeed’s Hebrews (1908) may be 
specially mentioned. Dr. Goodspeed has likewise 
produced The New Testament: An American 
Translation (1923), which uses an idiom even more 
modern than Dr. Moffatt’s. 

In Synoptic criticism America is justly proud of a 
scholar of supreme ability, Dr. Bacon. His works 
form a closely-knit. series: The Sermon on the 
Mount (1902); Beginnings of Gospel Story (1909), a 
commentary on Mark of a deceptively ‘ popular ’ 
appearance; Is Mark a Roman Gospel? (1919); 
Jesus and Paul (1920); The Gospel of Mark (1925), 
profoundly penetrating; The Apostolic Message 
(1925); The Story of Jesus (1926), prolegomena, for 
the most part; Jesus the Son of God (1930), a 
succinct summary of the author’s position; and 
Studies in Matthew (1930), doing for Matthew what 
earlier volumes had done for Mark. Dr. Bacon 
stands in the ‘ broad’ stream of Synoptic tradition. 
In contrast the theory of E. D. Burton in his Some 
Principles of Literary Criticism (1904) is somewhat 
individualistic, but it has had a constant following 
and is adopted, e.g., in Dr. B. W. Robinson’s The 
Sayings of Jesus (930). 

On the third Gospel we have had Dr. R. W. 
Wickes’ The Sources of Luke’s Perean Section (1912) ; 
Dr. E. W. Parson’s An Historical Examination 
of Some Non-Markan Elements in Luke (1914); Dr. A. 
M. Perry’s The Sources of Luke’s Passion Narrative 
(1920); Dr. H. J. Cadbury’s Style and Literary 
Method of Luke (1920), his The Making of Luke- 
Acis (1927); and my Gospel according to St. Luke 
(1926). 

My Gospel before the Gospels (1928) was an attempt 
to evaluate form-criticism, a subject much to the 
fore in post-war Germany. 

On John Dr. Bacon’s Fourth Gospel in Research 
and Debaie (1909) is naturally the most important 
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work. But Dr. A. J. Montgomery—a prominent 
Semitic specialist—has made an interesting plea 
for an Aramaic basis for the Gospel in his The 
Origin of the Gospel according to St. John (1923). 
Dr. Robinson’s The Gospel of John (1925) is a small 
but very modern commentary. 

There is really no significant American Life of 
Christ, for Dr. S. J. Case’s Jesus (1927) and my 
Christ in the Gospels (1930) are chiefly devoted to 
prolegomena. Dean Mathew’s Messianic Hope in 
the New Testament (1905) was one of the earliest 
works to adopt a definite eschatological standpoint, 
which in a more elaborate and uncompromising 
form is represented also in Dr. Walter Lowrie’s 
Jesus according to St. Mark (1929). Dr. B. H. 
Branscomb’s Jesus and the Law of Moses (1930) is a 
thorough and satisfactory examination of a difficult 
subject. There are, of course, endless discussions 
of the ‘ethics’ and ‘social teachings’ of Jesus ; 
in the latter field Dean Mathew’s work is outstand- 
ing. Dr. Allen Hoben’s The Virgin Birth (1903) is 
a ‘liberal’ work; Dr. J. G. Machen’s The Virgin 
Birth of Christ (1930) is conservative to the last 
degree. On the resurrection of Jesus Dr. C. R. 
Bowen has closely approached objectivity in his 
The Resurrection in the New Testament (1911). In 
The Historicity of Jesus (1912) Dr. Case has paid 
his respects to the ‘ mythical’ school. 

Dr. C. C. Torrey’s The Composition and Date of 
Acts (1915) contains individualistic conclusions, but 
clears up many difficulties by reference to an 
assumed Aramaic original for the earlier chapters. 
Dr. Robinson’s Life of Paul (1918; revised 1928) 
is probably the standard American work. E. D. 
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Burton’s Galatians (1920) in the ‘ International 
Critical’ series is a classic, while Dr. Ropes’ The 
Singular Problem of the Episile to the Galatians 
(1929) applies the theory of Professor Liitgert 
—a scholar too much neglected by the English- 
speaking world. Dr. J. E. Frame’s Thessalonians 
(z912), also in the ‘ International Critical’ series, is 
the best treatment in English. Dr. Machen’s The 
Origin of Paul’s Religion (1921) is very learned and 
ultra-traditionalistic, while Dr. M. S. Enslin’s 
The Ethics of Paul (1930) is an extraordinarily 
thorough piece of investigation. In The Mind of 
Christ in Paul (1930), Dr. F. C. Porter has accom- 
plished the miracle of an entirely fresh approach 
to Paulinism. 

Dr. Ropes’ St. James (1916}—another ‘ Inter- 
national Critical’ volume—needs no commendation. 
The article “Revelation, Book of’ in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible (1902), by Dr. F. C. Porter, 
contained more relevant matter than most separate 
treatises. The Millennial Hope (1918) and The 
Revelation of John (1919), both by Dr. Case, 
are very useful, while Dr. T. I. Beckwith’s! The 
Apocalypse of John (1919) is a full-length modern 
commentary. 

New Testament theology as a whole is presented 
in Dr. A. C. Zenos’ curiously named book The 
Plastic Age of the Gospel (1927). The special topic 
treated in E. D. Burton’s Spirit, Soul, and Flesh 
(z918) is highly important. And W. P. DuBose 
undertook a philosophical restatement of New Testa- 
ment teaching in three noted works—The Gospel 
in the Gospels (1906), The Gospel in St. Paul (1907), 
and High Priesthood and Sacrifice (1908). 


TBe Romance and the Realiom of Be Gospel. 


By THE REVEREND Tuomas YATES, D.D., BouRNEMOUTH. 


THERE are two significant feasts in the story of 
Jesus: one at the beginning and one at the end. 


One was at Cana and was the prelude of His 


ministry ; the other was at Jerusalem and was the 
prelude of His public death. Both are sacramental ; 
one of life and one of death. In the first He took 
In the second 
He took wine and said, ‘ This is my blood of the 
covenant which is shed for many.’ Between them 
these two feasts set forth the romance and the 
realism of the gospel. What Jesus said and did 
in them—water into wine, wine into blood—may be 


taken as the symbol of both the wideness and the 
depth of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

There is first this story of Cana. ‘There were 
set there six waterpots of stone. Jesus saith unto 
them, Fill the waterpots with water. And they 
filled them up to the brim. . . . When the ruler 
of the feast had tasted the water that was made 
wine, and knew not whence it was (but the 
servants which drew the water knew) : the governor 
of the feast called the bridegroom, and saith unto 
him... Thou hast kept the good wine until 
now. This is how Jesus takes the best things of 
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life and turns them into a new richness and splen- 
dour. Life’s good becomes a richer good when He 
is guest at its table. This is the meaning behind 
the story of Cana. It is in the Fourth Gospel alone 
that this is told, and this is a Gospel where certain 
miracles are selected with intention, and each for 
one purpose. That they were set down in full 
belief in their miraculous character is not to be 
doubted. But they were not set down because of 
this. They are confessedly selected as symbols. 
The Evangelist says they are ‘signs.’ It is for 
what they are a sign of that they are told. They 
are meant to convey something, and we are invited 
to spell out their meaning. We are not asked to 
marvel at them, but to interpret them. They are 
transparencies, like those beloved of children. You 
do not look at them, but through them, They are 
to be lifted against the light, and not simply looked 
at on the flat. Lift then these miracles of the 
Fourth Gospel to the light. Look through them 
and they are alive with significance. If you ask 
‘What light ?’ the Gospel itself has its explicit 
answer, ‘ These things are written that you might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, 
and that believing you might have life through 
his name.’ 

There is a plain direction how to read the story 
of Cana. It is called ‘ this beginning of signs.’ I 
lift, then, this Cana transparency to the light, and it 
is something far other and greater than a story of 
magic. I see the Master of the spiritual world 
entering into and helping on the glad hours of a 
natural and happy human occasion, and coming 
to the rescue of a social situation when mischance 
and humiliation threatened it. I see Jesus at home 
in the natural order of our human world. I see 
Him altogether and whole-heartedly inside our 
human relationships, heightening their joy, and 
making them sacramental. In short, I see Jesus 
as the supreme Humanist. It is a shining symbol 
of the grace and power of Jesus in our human life, 
with its natural relationships, its social contacts, 
and the full range of its experience. It was thus 
that ‘ He began to manifest his glory.’ 

It was a very great glory which at Cana Jesus 
began to manifest. Its glory is that it puts Him 
so understandingly right into our common life, and 
in the midst of our human occasions. He is en- 
hancing and heightening the values of life. He is 
here putting His consecration upon those dear 
human things which make us rich, but which are 
open to sore mishandling and not a few mischances 
—affection, friendship, neighbourliness, love, 
marriage, home, family. He reinforces the affec- 
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tions and tendernesses of life. The hall-mark of 
His handiwork is a heightened joy. There was a 
famous seaman of England to whom much was for- 
given because whenever he came into any situation, 
however drab and stagnant it was, things moved, 
and life and colour, radiance and romance came 
with him. It came to be called ‘ the Nelson touch,’ 
and because of it, for all his weakness, that sailor 
will not be displaced from the remembrance of his 
country. It does not need to be said that there 
was nothing in Jesus which ever needed to be for- 
given or forgotten, but it may be said without ill- 
taste or irreverence, there was a ‘ Jesus touch’ and 
life was richer and more colourful for it. 

Our Lord comes richly into human lives by the 
way of Cana of Galilee. This ‘ Jesus touch,’ 
whereby the water is made wine, has fallen upon 
lives already rich in natural refinement, culture, 
and opportunity, and it has saved them from the 
blight of self-centredness or arrogance or conscious 
superiority. If this grace of Jesus had not found 
dwelling in such lives, for all their privilege and 
endowment, there might have been written of 
them, what was once said of Lord Chesterfield’s 
son, ‘ He was one of those of whom it may be said 
that there is nothing to be said.’ This same 
saving enrichment has been seen also in lives 
sorely hampered and beset, and perhaps it is where 
the contrasts of life are most severe that this 
‘ Jesus touch’ is most vividly to be recognized. 
For a space of years it was given to the present 
writer to have close contact with hard and sordid 
conditions of human living. Out of these years 
there come to him remembrances of men and 
women he has known and many whom he now 
knows. There is a courtship of man and maid 
which would have been as furtive and smeared 
as such a thing can be when there is no meeting- 
place save the pavement and in the shadows of 
mean streets. But it took another aspect, in spite 
of all the deprivations, just because the purity of 
Jesus held the heart of that maid, and the chivalry 
of Jesus had claimed the heart of her lover. There 
is a marriage which would have been unspeakably 
coarse but which became holy as a sacrament, 
and a poor home made sweet, where few homes 
deserved that good name, because of the Guest at 
the wedding of Cana, and a Presence, unseen but 
very real and welcome. There is that relation- 
ship of brothers and sisters, seldom spoken of, 
but not the least difficult of relationships when a 
house is small and a family large, but now saved 
from rudeness and vulgarity and made the occa- 
sion of an unselfish devotion because an unseen 
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Elder Brother dwelt there. There is a man badly 
born and gutter-reared, who earned his daily 
bread in a hard and precarious way, but for forty 
years kept a touch of greatness upon his ways 
because Christ walked mean streets beside that 
poor hawker’s barrow. 

Every one of these is an exposition of the Cana 
story, when Jesus manifested His glory and made 
the water into wine. Through them all there is 
spoken the word of Jesus, ‘I am come, that they 
might have life, and have it more abundantly.’ 
The religion of Jesus is not some drastic limiting 
of the frontiers of human nature, but the conquest 
and transfiguring of all its provinces. It is the 
entrance into a world of new and positive values ; 
not another shadow cast on life, but the rising of 
a sun of healing upon its relations and affections. 
It was melodious nonsense when Swinburne sang : 


Thou hast conquered, O Galilean, 
And the world has grown grey at Thy breath. 


A stingless libel! When He touches and com- 
mands life, and when everything is ‘done as He 
commandeth,’ then as of old the water turns to 
wine. 

We may turn to the ending of the gospel as this 
is the beginning. There is another- feast there, 
and from Cana onwards the face of Jesus was set 
towards it. It was the prelude of Calvary. To it 
we must come, for we know in our heart that the 
gospel has to do with deeper things than those 
we have been so far concerned with. Cana of 
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Christ in our human relations. But what has 
Christ to say of the human condition? Cana is 
good, but it is not the heart of the gospel. It is 
not what makes the gospel. You may know this 
by a simple testing. Suppose some sick and 
dying man, sunk in despair under a sense of 
remorse and fear, asked of you aid and comfort. 
You would wish to read something from the New 
Testament that light and hope might come to 
him. Would you read to him this story of Cana ? 
You know you would not. You would find the 
story of the prodigal coming home, or the amazing 
story of the penitent man on the Cross, or the 
words of Jesus on His own cross, ‘ Father, forgive 
them.’ You would not read of Cana, but some- 
thing with this significance and message of the 
Cross in it. It is that which counts at last. Our 
proverb says, ‘ Blood is thicker than water,’ and 
by that measure Calvary is greater than Cana. 
Christ’s gospel is wide as life itself, but it is so 
wide just because it is as deep as the deep human 
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need. Our Lord is at home with all the humanists. 
He is in His own company with all the philan- 
thropists. He is fellow with all the reformers. 
But none of these is of His own order. His order 
is that of Redeemer. In that order there is His 
name only, for though there be many names given 
among men by which they may be advised or 
improved or cheered, there is no other name under 
heaven given among men, by which they may be 
saved. 

“He took wine.’ It is the symbol of joy, but 
life needs more, and He will give to it what it 
needs. ‘This is my blood.’ We look into the 
heart of God when we see Jesus doing this. Against 
the sins of the world He is revealing a seeking, 
unchanging, sacrificial Love Divine. His name is 
above all names because of what He had done and 
can do with the stark and savage realities of moral 
evil. The day comes when we know the world, 
our fellows, and ourselves well enough to know 
that this is what we all need. There is no gospel 
in anything which can be fully stated in terms less 
than those of Redemption. 

The humanist can give us much. But in history 
and experience there is nothing sadder than the 
disillusion of the humanist. He means so well. 
He finds at last he can do and offer so little. 

The way to Cana is Christ’s way, and on it He 
brings the blessing of the supreme humanist. But 
the way to Calvary, is His real and greatest way, 
because along it He enters into the deep places 
of our human need. 

Cana is a happy humanism, and Christ is at home 
there. Calvary is a mighty redemption, and 
Christ is crowned there. We must not separate 
these, even if we contrast them. By His life and 
death our Lord joined them together. No one 
knows, except for himself, at which point a needy 
life may make its first contact with Him. You 
may meet Him at Cana because joy is yours. He 
will bless you as of old, and presently at your need, 
and in His time, He will begin to show you deeper 
things, and you may come to Calvary by way of 
Cana. If it is the sense of sin and defeat that is 
heavy upon you, it is at Calvary you will find Him 
to your saving. Joy lies beyond that, and you 
may find Cana by way of Calvary. There are 
two things written in Scripture which relate to 
these two feasts. Of the first it is written, ‘ He 
began there to manifest his glory.’ Of the second 
it is written, ‘ Because of the suffering of death, 
he was crowned with glory and honour, that he, 
by the grace of God, might taste death for every 
man.’ 
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WismillaB. 


By J. Renpet Harris, Litt.D., LL.D., D.D., BrrmincHam. 


To the ordinary reader the title of this Essay will 
suggest, if indeed it convey any meaning at all, an 
Oriental ejaculation, supposed of Turk or Arab, an 
expression of surprise, or it may be of fatalistic sub- 
mission to Destiny ; others better informed as to 
the meaning of the term, and its equivalence with 
the English formula, ‘In the Name of God,’ will 
perhaps regard it as the prelude to an action, not 
necessarily divine in itself, but more often dia- 
bolical when employed by Turks, yet so far bordered 
on religion as to contain in itself not only conduct 
but the warrant for conduct, not only devotion 
but the faith which is the mainspring of devotion. 
Then the scholars will come to our aid and tell us, 
removing the expression still further from the 
region of ejaculation or of accidental emotion, that 
the Bismillah is in reality an abbreviation and 
should be understood as such, having for its longer 
form the expression Bismillah er-rahmana er-rahim, 
with which every Sura or chapter of the Koran 
opens, with a single omission ; and even in the case 
of the omission, it was probably merely a piece of 
carelessness on the part of Gabriel in transcribing 
the sacred pages from the celestial autographs, so 
that we may, without impiety, restore the formula 
within brackets, as the Christians do with words or 
phrases in their Ingil about which they are not 
quite certain of the authority or satisfied as to the 
accurate transmission. 

This statement, with its possible expansion as to 
the existence of the Bismillah as a basic element in 
the Koran, is far from exhausting the instruction 
of the sacred book or the sacred formula. It is not 
only the preface to the chapters, it is also by special 
emphasis the prelude to all Islamic prayer ; for it 
constitutes the sanctity and is the charter of the 
great prayer at the beginning of the Koran, known 
as the Opener, whether of prayer-book or of prayer 
itself, a prayer which contains in itself the very 
essence, the height and the depth of Moslem 
divinity, valuable even to outsiders, who can see 
from its terms that it is not a prayer addressed to 
an Unknown God, as on Athenian altars. The 
Agnostic, whether of the East or the West, would 
stop short at the words 


‘the Compassionate, the Merciful,’ 


and the true believer would make a stepping-stone 
for his further definitions, or, using them as the 


foundation, eréct upon them a tower of ninety-nine 
strata of sacred and beneficent names, with which 
to punctuate his rosary. He would, however, 
recognize that all the beads on the chain were in- 
volved in the first ; if he missed one point through 
insufficient attention or imperfect memory, there 
is one term which the humblest believer will never 


forget or ignore, so let us say it over once again : 
a 


“In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful ’ ; 


and with those words carry on the speculations of 
our article. 

We shall be more at home with our theme, which 
is far from being merely controversial, or limited in 
its outlook, if we remind ourselves that Christianity 
also has a Bismillah of its own and a Bismillah 
prayer, as well as a sufficiency of Bismillah direc- 
tions for personal or collective conduct. Suppose, 
for example, we were to set down side by side what 
is called the Lord’s Prayer of the Christians and the 
Bismillah Prayer of the Arabs, we should recognize 
at once that there was common ground and a 
certain similarity of ideas between the two com- 
positions. There is an emphasis on the Name at 
the beginning of each, there is a culmination, a 
sacred climax in the final words of the prayer for 
personal and general guidance. Certainly there 
are fundamental differences, and the differences 
make all the difference ; but all we were saying was 
that there was enough similarity to enable us to 
attach the title Bismillah to either of the prayers. 
They are united beneath the surface. We are not 
so surprised at such a statement as our ancestors 
would have been who had converted Mohammed 
into a Mawmet or bogey, with the alternative of a 
Mammet or rag doll to play with (a proceeding 
which Hotspur denounces). There are some points 
in the Christian way of putting things which require 
Oriental colouring for their explanation. Take, for 
example, the strata in which we find the Pater 
Noster embedded, a sequence of thought-deposits 
for the religious explorer, in which Jesus instructs 
His disciples not to pray thus, not to fast thus, nor 
to be charitable on this wise. By a happy stroke 
of religious fortune in the shape of a scrap of 
Egyptian paper, forming what, for want of more 
knowledge, we call a fragment of a Lost Gospel, 
we find the disciples asking the Lord a series of 
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questions, including apparently this very sequence, 
How shall we pray, or fast, or give alms? Oriental 
religion naturally falls into such categories ; without 
more knowledge as to date and material we might 
imagine that the papyrus contained questions 
addressed by Omar or Ali to the Prophet. The 
only difference would be that the Moslem summary 
of duty has an added term ; it says, Prayer, Fast, 
Alms, and Pilgrimage ; but against the latter Jesus 
sets His face resolutely, as one who knew all about 
the malefic influence of Pilgrimages, when He said 
that ‘ Neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father,’ and the sentence falls 
naturally under the head of Bismillah, as the context 
shows. With the Pilgrimage excluded as a means 
of grace, the Christian religion is as thoroughly 
Oriental in its stratification as Islam itself. Nor 
are there wanting other parallelisms to which we 
can appeal. 

When the document known as the Teaching of 
the Apostles was first recovered, there were occasional 
traits in it which suggested that it had not come 
down to us without some contamination from the 
worshipper or some manipulation from his director. 
There was the Lord’s Prayer indeed, but with an 
injunction to pray this way three times in the day. 
That was surely not evangelical, and came near to 
the vain repetition of the Pater Noster which has 
prevailed in all the great churches, from which, 
either in this prayer or in the related Kyrie Eleison, 
the Anglican Church has never succeeded in shaking 
itself loose. It is very near to the Moslem practice 
of prayer five times in the day, and at other suitable 
intervals, and as often as may be ina single exercise : 
and this raises at once another question (for in the 
waters in which we fish, when one fish bites, there 
is always another looking on), may it not be that 
there was a conscious relation between the Bis- 
millah of Islam and what we have ventured, without 
offence to our Moslem friends, to call Our Bismillah. 
There is evidence forthcoming that the Lord’s 
Prayer was probably known to Mohammed and 
was one of the broken fragments of Christianity 
that can be detached from his history and the 
traditions about him. To make this clear I think 
the best way will be to quote what I said on the 
point in an article in Taz Exposirory Times for 
May 1923: 


“In the Mohammedan Studies of the late Pro- 
fessor Goldziher there is an important section on 
___ the influence of the New Testament which can be 

traced in the Hadith or Moslem traditions ; 
amongst these traditions, known under various 
titles and ascribed to various authors, the most 
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important is the Hadith Qudsi, much of which is 
of the highest value for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Islamic movement, and of the 
telations between the Prophet and his Com- 
panions. 

“Goldziher points out (vol. i. p. 386) that, 
amongst the various loans from the teaching and 
the text of the Gospel, the most important is the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer, which use is attributed 
to the Prophet himself. The following statement 
is made on the faith of Abu-l-Darda} that the 
Prophet once said, ‘‘If any one suffers, or his 
brother is suffering, he may say : Our Lord God, 
thou who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name, 
thy Kingdom is in Heaven and on Earth; as thy 
mercy [is] in Heaven, so practise thy mercy also 
on Earth; forgive us our debt and our sins 
(hauband wa-khatdjdna) : thou art the Lord God 
of the good, send down mercy from thy mercy 
and healing from thy healing upon this pain, in 
order that he may again be well.” 

“Here, then, we have the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in a somewhat mutilated and shortened 
form, employed as a spell to be used over sick 
people, and the authority for such use is the 
Prophet himself. The prayer is Islamized by 
the substitution of ‘‘ Our Lord God ”’ for ‘ Our 
Father,’’ for as the Moslems would say, “ He 
neither begets nor is begotten,’ and ‘“‘ God forbid 
that God should have a son’’; but no one can 
doubt that this is the Lord’s Prayer, nor that it 
was used as a magical spell in the earliest days of 
Islam. 

“We come now to a most important detail, 
which Goldziher has overlooked, namely, that the 
prayer must have come into Moslem use, and 
probably into the hands of the Prophet himself, 
from a Syriac source, and this source the Diates- 
savon of Tatian. 

“ Observe, in the first place, the expression used 
for forgiveness, ‘“‘ our debt and our sins’’—the first 
term is almost exactly the language of Luke, the 
second that of Matthew in the Syriac Gospels ; 
the combination of them into a single formula is 
suggestive at once of Tatian and the Diatessaron. 
Any doubt that might remain, after noting the 
linguistic agreement and the harmonization, 
would be swept away by the observation (as Dr. 
Mingana reminds me) that to this day all branches 
of the Syrian Church use the composite form 
(‘debts and sins’”’) in the Lord’s Prayer. We 
cannot doubt that this consent in liturgical usage 
is primitive, and that it is due to Tatian himself. 
Muhammad, then, was under Syriac influence, 
learnt the Lord’s Prayer in Syriac, and advised 
its use as a magical spell for healing. . . .’ 


It is not unworthy of note that this magical 
use of the Lord’s Prayer in its Syriac form (or 
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at least in a form dependent upon the Syriac) 
as a healing medicament appears to have been 
imitated in later days by the Moslems in their 
use of the Fatihah with a similar intention. 
For among the many names with which this 
prayer is honoured and described, we find that 
it has the title of ‘the Healer.’ If that means 
the same kind of medicine as that attributed 
to Mohammed, then we have another indica- 
tion that the Christian Bismillah lies behind 
the Moslem and may even furnish the key to 
its composition and the stimulus for its later 
use. 


It is not unimportant to lay stress upon the fore- 
going evidence: for it relates to what seems at 
first to be a fatal omission in the great Opening 
Prayer. There is no prayer for forgiveness; it 
may be implied indirectly in the terms by which 
the Lord is described, the Compassionate, the 
Clement, or whatever may be. Still one would 
feel like handing the prayer-book back to Gabriel, 
and asking whether this matter of Forgiveness was 
not a little clearer, somewhat more definite, in the 
original text. Gabriel, however, shakes his head 
and says he had it correct from the Source. Is it 
possible that the prayer for forgiveness of sins and 
debts was wrecked by its attached statement that 
“we also forgive, have forgiven’? The true 
worship should have excluded even the vestige of 
a vendetta. The prayer for guidance does not 
come in kindly as the sequel to such a possible 
or implied vendetta. These are preliminary ideas, 
expressed with the intention of finding common 
ground in overlapping faiths. We are willing to 
call our Lord’s Prayer a Bismillah and to use the 
formula for all it is worth. The New Testament 
says very nearly the same thing: ‘ Whatsoever ye 
do, do it all in the name of our Lord Jesus.’ The 
Bismillah is the preliminary prayer and the con- 
tinuous action. As such, the Christian form has 
its own ejaculatory use, and its own useless repeti- 
tion, as we just now pointed out. 

Shakespeare, who loved to insert little play- 
scenes in the heart of his greater dramas, once 
amused himself and us, in the First Part of King 
Henry the Fourth, by making Prince Hal and 
Falstaff turn into actors at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap. The rest of the stage is delighted, and 
Mistress Quickly exclaims, ‘Oh, the Father! he 
doth it like one of these harlotry players.’ What 
she meant to say was ‘Our Father.’ It was the 
religion of the good woman, reduced to an ejacu- 
latory basis. 
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As for repetition, every one who is familiar with 
Oriental hostelries knows how often a deficiency in 
the preparation of an egg has to be combated with 
an injunction to ‘Take it away, and say another 
Pater Noster over it.’ 

Now let us leave these trivialities and turn to 
something of much greater importance, the meaning 
of the leading terms in the Opening Prayer itself. 
What was it that was Opened with regard to the 
nature of God, when Mohammed recalled the Arab 
from the polytheism of Mecca to the worship of 
the Unity? In order to answer this question, we 
must consult the Arabic scholars, and perhaps the 
native interpreters of the term. They must tell us 
what is meant by describing God as Er-rahmana, 
Er-rahim. 

Suppose we turn to the translation of the Koran 
by Sale, a book which, in spite of its antiquity, is 
still of the highest value, both for the text and the 
notes ; we shall find that he renders as follows : 


‘In the name of the most merciful God, Praise 
be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most 
merciful, the King of the Day of Judgment,’ etc. 


In this translation it will be seen that Sale holds 
the two terms Hv-vahmana and Er-rahim to be 
equivalent, and the combination of them to express 
the superlative sense of either of the words, ciate 
to be equivalent or nearly so. 

In the notes, Sale says that the Moslems“ esteem 
it (the Opening Prayer) as the quintessence of the 
whole Koran, and often repeat it in their devotions, 
as the Christians do the Lord’s Prayer. The Bis- 
millah . . . is otherwise rendered as “‘ In the Name 
of the merciful and compassionate God,” and “In 
the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merci- 
ful.””’ In which note Sale has drawn the parallel 
which we made ourselves with the Lord’s Prayer, 
and has quoted alternative renderings which imply 
that there is no difference between Er-rahmana 
and Er-rahim. : 

In Palmer’s translation in the Sacred Books of 
the East, we find no attempt at a superlative sense. 
He translates simply, ‘ In the Name of the Merciful 
and Compassionate God. Praise belongs to God, 
the Lord of the Worlds, the Ruler of the Day of 
Judgment.’ 

Dr. Mingana, one of the first of our modell 
Arabists, translates the Fatihah as follows : 


‘In the name of Allah, the gracious (and) the 
merciful. Praise be to Allah the master of the 
worlds, the gracious, the merciful (and) the or 
of the Day of Judgment. 

“It is Thee that we serve and Thy help that we 
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solicit. Direct us to the right path, the path of 
those to whom Thou hast given Thy grace and 
who are not under (Thy) wrath nor astray.’ 


Here we have another translation of the apparent 
‘synonyms, in which the tautology is got rid of. 
There seems to be no definite reason for preferring 
the translation ‘ the gracious, the merciful,’ to that 
of ‘the merciful, the gracious.’ That is to say, 

there is still an unexplained redundance in the 
language. 

Others will render by ‘ The Merciful, the Clement,’ 
with variations in the order, but none in the sense, 
nor does there seem to be any real difference, accord- 
ing to the versions which scholars propound. In- 
deed it is difficult to believe that synonyms were in 
order in such simple and stately language as the 
Koran offers us at this point. The suggestion 
arises that we have missed the original form or lost 
the original sense of the words. Palmer seems to 
have had some feeling of this, for he suggests that 
the Bismillah, instead of coming direct from heaven 
to the prophet, may have been mediated through 
a Persian Zoroastrian phrase, ‘ In the name of God, 

the merciful, the just.’ While this does not at 
first seem likely, there is something to be said for 
it. If we could use the Persian formula, we should 
have a good sequence in the words ‘ The Lord of 
the Day of Judgment.’ The Zoroastrian appeal 
would then be to the Justice of the Just, and then 
Mohammed would be entitled to say that 


“in the course of Justice none of us 
Should see Salvation ; we do pray for mercy.’ 


We should then explain that Mohammed, familiar 
with a Persian formula of worship, a supposition 
not in itself impossible in view of his frequent loans 
upon those of earlier faiths whom he met in his 
travels, corrected the formula by writing Mercy 
over Justice. I admit that this is not an impossible 
solution of the perplexing synonyms. The change 
would make the Bismillah easier to repeat. The 
comparison of the two forms would be altogether 
in favour of Islam. 
_ At the same time I think that there must be a 
simpler explanation of the two words which lie 
before us, side by side, in an apparent equivalence. 
‘If I put my solution forward, I do it with a due 
‘sense that Arabic scholars will at. once put it on 
“one side as impossible, and as a venture on my 
ent into philological regions which are not my 
proper province. My criticism of the language of 
e Koran would be this, that the terms involved 
e not Arabic at all, but have been taken over 
m some cognate Semitic language, with a con- 
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sequent loss of meaning in the transfer. To begin 
with, the word Rakim is not Arabic: it is the 
Syriac passive participle (rhim) of the verb ‘to 
love’: and it describes God as ‘the Beloved’ ; 
that being assumed, and it will not be easy to con- 
tradict it, the companion term of the formula is 
not a repetition of the passive participle, but a 
noun-agent, and means ‘the Lover’; the com- 
bination of the two avoids all synonymity and needs 
no explanation of superlativeness ; it defines God 
as the Lover and the Beloved. The language is 
precisely that of the Sufis or Persian Mystics, who 
restored to Islam, often at the risk of their own 
orthodoxy (though their chief doctor, Al Ghazzali, 
is not suspect in that direction), the spiritual sense 
which the Christian acquires from the doctrine that 
“God is Love’ and that ‘ we love him because he 
first loved us.’ Now this will seem impossible both 
to the linguist and to the theologian. Let us see if 
we can find anything in the way of parallel. 

It was my great happiness to discover on 4th 
January 1909 a slightly imperfect copy of the lost 
Odes of Solomon, which I was able to relate to the 
Christian Church of the first century, and possibly 
to the Church of Antioch in particular. The Odes 
were themselves of an experimental character, 
impregnated with a mysticism not very remote 
from that of the Sufi, though guiltless of actual 
pantheism ; they were amatory to a degree which 
at once surprised and delighted us. They had 
their own way of saying ‘I love’ and ‘ I am loved,’ 
but they were a splendid illustration of the way 
in which the love between the Creator and the 
Creature breaks through the language of theology 
(especially of theology in process of hardening), 
and, using terms of its own, attains to the goal of 
the experience of the Saints. 

In the third of the Odes to which we refer we 
have a Hymn of Divine Union, in which the follow- 
ing terms occur : 


“I love the Beloved, and my soul loves Him, 
And where His rest is, there also am I. 


And I shall be no stranger there ; 

For with the Lord Most High and Merciful, there is 
no grudging ; 

I have been united to Him, for the Lover has found 
the Beloved.’ 


This was the Ode which my friend, Professor 
Bacon, described as ‘ a song in the vein of Canticles,’ 
a very apt description. It will find a ready parallel 
in the Solomonic Canticles, and those mystics who 
interpret the same. It is, however, eminently the 
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language of the Sufi. Here is a comment which 
may help the reader to understand the Ode : 


‘“T fancied that I loved Him,” said Bayazid 
(the Sufi), ‘“‘ but on consideration I saw that His 
love preceded mine.’’ Junayd (another Sufi) 
defined love as the substitution of the qualities 
of the Beloved for the qualities of the lover’ 
(Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, p. 112). 


There can be no hesitation in affirming that in 
the Odes of Solomon, and in the third Ode 
especially, the intercourse between God and the 
soul is expressed as being between the Lover and 
the Beloved. 

Now when we turn to the actual text of the Ode 
from which the foregoing translation is taken, re- 
marking also that the Syriac is probably the 
original of the Ode, we find the writer using in his 
language of love the very root form (7@m) which we 
have in the Koran: when he says that ‘ I love the 
Beloved,’ he uses the form r&zma, for which the 
Arabic is er-rahim ; with the article transferred from 
the termination of the Syriac to the’ beginning of 
the Arabic word, we are entitled to say that the 
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Wirginibus (Puerisque. 
Suffer and Serve. 
By ArtHur J. Merz, M.A., B.Sc., NEwPort, 
ESSEX. 


‘Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.’—Mt 207’, 


I wonDER how many of you boys and girls have 
mottoes. Not many, I suppose. Now, if you had 
been living a few hundred years ago I expect you 
would have had a motto, especially if you came 
from an old family, for in those days almost every 
one had some phrase or other which they associated 
with their family arms. Many of these are still to 
be found on the coats-of-arms of ladies and gentle- 
men, and with the crests of schools and other 
institutions. 

I was very much struck by the motto of a school 
that I visited recently. In the hall of the school 
there was a beautiful war memorial screen upon 
which appeared the names of the old boys of the 
school who lost their lives in that terrible war 
about which you probably remember nothing. 
Above the screen were the school arms, very nicely 
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language of the Koran at this point is Syriac and 
not Arabic. 

Now what of the noun-agent ? The Odist says, 
‘with the Lord Most High and Merciful there is no 
grudging.’ The word is again almost exactly the 
same as in the Arabic, M rakmana of the former 
answering to the er-rahmana of the latter ; but it 
is clear, from the constant use of the word for 
‘love’ in the Ode, that the rendering ‘ merciful’ is 
too weak; it should be the ‘ Loving’: our text 
now says : 


‘The Most High and Loving’: 


and the Koran says the very same thing, if, without 
changing the text, we may modify the current 
commentary, In that case, too, we shall be 
entitled to infer that 


LovE 1s THE LORD OF THE DAy OF JUDGEMENT. 


“The very God! think, Abib, dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving too.’ 


‘ We always are thinking of it,’ said the disciples 
of Junayd. ‘We are beginning to think of it,’ 
responded the devout Moslem. 


Study. 


painted, with the motto underneath, and the 
motto was this, just the three words, ‘ Suffer and 
Serve.’ This seemed to be just the very thing to 
put above that memorial screen, for had not the 
boys there mentioned suffered in the service of 
their country ? Then I began to wonder how it 
was that the school got this motto. I found on 
inquiry that the school was a very old one. It 
was, in fact, founded over three hundred years ago, 
and it still bears the name of its foundress, Dame 
Joyce Frankland. The story of the founding of 
the school is bound up with the story of the motto, 
so in telling you the one I shall be telling you the 
other. ‘ 

The school is on the road from London to Cam- 
bridge. Now, in the olden days, when students 
wanted to go to Cambridge, they had only one way 
of getting there. There were no trains, or motor- 
cars, and the only way of travelling a distance was 
to cover it on horseback. One day the son of 
Dame Joyce Frankland started out from London 
to Cambridge, but when he came to the spot 
where the school now stands, he met with a very 
serious accident. His horse stumbled, and the 
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young man was thrown from its back and was 

killed on the spot. He was going to Caius College 
at Cambridge, so his grief-stricken mother wrote 
to the Master of the College, and asked what she 
could do to provide some memorial of her son. 
The Master of the College replied that the best 
memorial that she could possibly raise would be 
to found a school on the spot where her son lost 
his life, and in that way she would be able to send 
to the University not one son, but hundreds. She 
carried out his suggestion, and the school now 

stands as a great memorial to that boy. Hundreds 
of boys have been educated at it and have gone up 
to Cambridge. Her motto, ‘ Suffer and Serve,’ was 
taken from this incident, for out of her suffering, 
she served the rest of humanity. 

I think this is a very nice story, and particularly 
so because it is absolutely true. 

When I think of that motto, which I have 
decided to take as my own, I think of One whom it 
suited admirably. You all know how Jesus, while 
He was here on earth, suffered for us. It was Jesus 
who said that He came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. 

Now, will you join with me in making this motto 
yours P What a tremendous difference it would 
make if we all did what we could to help others, 
even though we suffered a little ! 


Looping the Loop. 


By THE REVEREND T. CROUTHER GORDON, 
D.F.C., B.D., DaLmuiIrR. 


“Made himself of no reputation.’—Ph 27. 


I saw B. C. Hucks, one of the first airmen in the 
world, looping the loop. This was before the War, 
and thousands of people gathered together to 
watch him. I did not know that some day I would 
loop the loop myself. But nowadays it is a common 
thing for an airman to do this, and if you boys and 
girls watch a machine in the air for a while, 
you will notice it looping the loop. This means that 
it describes a complete circle. I used to be fright- 
ened, when the plane was right upside down, lest 
the pilot would fall out, but in a perfect loop there 
is no such danger. It is just the same principle as 
when you swing a milk can round your shoulder. 
The milk never comes out if you do it the right way, 
does it ? 
_ Well, the loop is still a popular stunt. It gives 
one a thrill, and it is a lovely sight to see it well 
done. But how is it done? Ah, that’s the point ! 
The first precaution the pilot takes is to gather 
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speed for a good start. Sometimes he will put the 
plane into a dive. Perhaps, as in stronger engines, 
he will just open the throttle full. But what he 
must have is a good start, so that he will reach the 
top of the loop. It is useless without a good start. 
Your father and mother have known the same 
about you. You will never reach the top without 
a good start, and so they have fed you, and watched 
you, and now they are just going to send you off. 
They have told you about Jesus, and taught you 
what is right. Will you reach the top of the circle ? 
A good beginning is half the loop ! 

And you will reach the top, boys and girls, if you 
do what the pilot does. He takes the joy-stick, 
which guides the plane, and he pulls it into his heart. 
Thus he comes round in a beautiful loop, as safe as 
the bank. Think of all the guidance you have got. 
The warnings and the love and the wisdom to guide 
you through life are in your hands. But have you 
taken them to your hearts ? 

Your mother has placed the Bible in your hand. 
Think of how it can guide you through the skies of 
life. But have you taken it into your heart? The 
love of Jesus is placed within your grasp, but this 
is not enough. You must pull Him right into your 
heart. 


Take him as Pilot by your side, 
And all is well, whate’er betide. 


Now, is it not rather a curious fact, boys and 
girls, that a pilot is not considered much worth until 
he loops the loop, and yet, when he does, he describes 
the letter ‘O.’ The letter ‘O’ means ‘ Nothing.’ 
When the pilot makes himself into Nothing, he 
becomes a real stunt pilot. 

What a lesson! No man makes anything of life 
until he makes himself nothing. Jesus made Himself 
of no reputation, and thus became the greatest man 
in the world. To become great at anything we must 
forget ourselves. David Livingstone never thought 
of himself, It means turning ourselves upside down, 
of course, but then we come right side up in the end. 


She EGristian Year. 
FirtH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
The School of Life. 
‘For what is your life ? ’—-Ja 4". 
What is our conception of the world in which 
we live? What reaction do the facts of life have 
upon us? Do we rebel, or are we entirely content ? 


Probably few would be able to say, at first, ‘ All is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds,’ 
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though at last they may be able to think that. 
On the other hand, few would subscribe to the view 
held by some that this world is ‘a vale of tears.’ 
Those of us who have thought most deeply will 
probably agree in describing life as a school of 
character, intended to produce personality. 

Since in every school so much depends on the 
government of the school, on the character of those 
who are behind it, and over it, as well as on the 
material of the scholars who attend it, let us try 
to discern certain leading principles that control 
the working of this school. 

1. The first feature is the fatherliness (not merely 
the Fatherhood) of God. All religions are a search 
for God. There are many different conceptions 
of God. The Archbishop of Canterbury recently 
said that the first task of the Lambeth Conference 
was to explore this doctrine, as it is ‘largely owing 
to partial and unworthy conceptions of God that 
materialism is able to commend itself.’ 

Surprising as it seems at first, St. Paul implied 
on Mars Hill that all men are worshipping the same 
God, though many are doing it ignorantly and 
mistakenly. The Muslims have many and impressive 
names for God, but among all these one searches 
in vain for the title ‘Father.’ Among the Jews 
how exceptional it is to find God addressed as 
‘Father.’ One of the chief attractions in our 
Christian services is the singing of the Jewish 
psalms, in which that race has produced the finest 
flower of their literature, and yet how very, very 
seldom in those psalms is God appealed to as 
‘Father.’ 

Here lies the most important background of 
our religion. We must never believe anything 
about God which contradicts His Fatherliness. 
When we were young we were taught certain 
doctrines about eternal punishment, and certain 
crude presentments of the Atonement. We must 
reject any teaching which is inconsistent with the 
perfect love of a perfect Father. But none must 
make the mistake of confusing love with weakness 
or mere fondness. 

2. The second feature is the sufficiency of Jesus 
Christ. We need more than an abstract concep- 
tion of God. We are of the earth and earthy. We 
need a concrete embodiment of God’s character, 
a manifestation on earth of God’s ways, a human 
mirror of God’s outlook, a revelation of God 
Himself—in short, an Incarnation. To provide 
this was the supreme object and mission of Jesus 
Christ. The world knew something of God before 
He came ; each religion had contributed its share ; 
each had been a partial revelation, Jesus came 
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to complete the revelation, and so effectually has 
He done this that since He came it has become 
impossible to think of God in other terms than in 
terms of Jesus Christ. Not only did He profess — 
to mirror God, thus fulfilling the mission com-— 
mitted to Him, but our hearts, our instincts, our 
experiences acknowledge the validity of His claim, 
and add ‘Amen’ when He says, ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’ When once we 
have got to know Jesus Christ as the supreme 
creative personality, we find it impossible to think 
of God apart from Him. We feel clear that God is 
like Jesus Christ, and that anything else would be 
a lesser God. In Him there is an attractive, 
radiant adequacy for all our needs. It follows 
that it is all-important to know Him better and 
better. Let us count each week, each day, as lost 
in which we do not progress in this knowledge. 
Study the New Testament, various ‘Lives of 
Christ,’ available religious books, always with this 
end in view, to get to know Him better. And 
always and ever we shall find Him passing us on to 
the Father. 

3. What has been said would be incomplete 
without a proper conception of the dignity of 
manhood. We cannot help being immensely 
impressed by the profound respect and reverence 
for man Jesus always manifested. We find our- 
selves sometimes in a rough crowd, and ray feel 
a difficulty in realizing that in each man, woman, 
boy, and girl around us there is the Divine image, 
the spark of Godhead. Yet Jesus never hesitated. 
He always treated all alike with marked respect ; 
always appealed to the highest in each; always 
tried to draw out the latent Godhead. 

These three great principles kept clear before us 
will solve most problems, and make life glad and 
profitable. And, after all, this is merely the ‘ old, 
old story, of Jesus and His love.’ It is merely 
the summary of all we have been led to believe ; 
the summary of what we sing in our ‘ Glorias’ ; 
and when we cry, ‘ Teach us to know the Father, 
Son,’ etc., this is what the Holy Spirit who is the 
Teacher in this school teaches us.1 


SunDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER. 
The Last Dilemma. 
‘Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 


in due time.’——1 Ti 2°. 


Our Lord’s life is like a sublime piece of music 
through which, as a motif, there runs one steady 
1D. S. Guy, in The Christian World Pulpit, cxviii. 65. 


. 


in Me! 


_ with doubt and scorn. 


.~ 
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haunting refrain. It is always there, and most 
there when unnoticed. That refrain may be ex- 
pressed in these words: ‘ If only men would believe 
If only men would accept Me as Lord 
and King !’ 

We know that this was Christ’s passion and 
prayer. A personal faith was the one claim He 
made upon men, all men. Wherever He found 
such faith, He rejoiced openly. Wherever it was 
lacking, He could do nothing. And we remember 
with what peculiar joy He hailed any exhibition 
of human faith, especially if it came from unex- 
pected and unlikely quarters. On the other hand, 
we remember how it hurt, worse than the thrust 
of a knife, when the people who should have 
welcomed Him as a friend and ally treated Him 
Thus, from first to last, 
Christ’s dream was to awaken and command faith 
—faith in His message and Himself. If only He 
could win their faith! That is the refrain that 
runs through His life and ministry. 

This, indeed, was such a ruling passion in His 
heart that He had been tempted to use less worthy 
means to secure it. That bitter scene in the desert 
is sufficient proof of this. 

1. He is now on the Cross. We do not grasp 
some of the deeper meanings of this scene, if we 
do not remember that the same refrain runs through 
it. ‘If men would only believe.’ We dwell too 
much on the pain of the Cross. Our Lord’s greatest 
pain was not physical, but mental and spiritual. 
From the angle of mere pain, many a martyr has 


- suffered as much. But no one has ever suffered 


the spiritual agony of Jesus when He gave Himself 
a ransom for many. 

‘ They that passed by reviled him, wagging their 
heads, and saying, Thou that destroyest the temple.’ 
It is not for us to judge the morals of a past age 


_ by the morals of our own. Therefore we must 


accept without undue comment the remark in our 
records that they mocked and gibed at Him on 
His throne of a cross. It is easy for us, reared in 
gentler days only made possible by Jesus, to gasp 
at their depravity and barbarism. But if we live 
in a changed world to-day, with purer mercy, the 
credit is not ours. The credit belongs eternally to 
that silent Figure on the Cross. For, in deeper ways 
than we know, His death has been the life of the 
world. 

One of these gibes, now historic, must have 


struck Jesus worse than a blow. The chief priests 


—men of privilege, but not above the level of the 
other jesters—cried out: ‘ Let Christ, the king of 


Israel, descend now from the cross, that we may 
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see and believe.’ ‘That we may believe.’ It is 
His own old refrain echoed mockingly. When 


Jesus heard it, we can imagine that He shut His 
eyes and pictured Himself for a moment back in 
the desert. He could readily recall the scene of 
agony: it was graven on His soul. Once more, 
in vision, He was at the threshold of His work, 
with the door swinging open. He was beating out 
its aims and objects for God and Himself. Satan 
whispered in His ear: ‘That pinnacle, Jesus! 
Climb it, and throw yourself from the top. God 
will surely hold you up.’ The point and appeal of 
that old temptation had lain here, that it offered 
Him straightaway a world that believed in Him 
and His claims. If He could start with the people’s 
faith, what might He not do? The agony of the 
temptation lay in this, that, though it was the 
lower road, it seemed to lead more immediately 
to the high goal. It chimed in with His own 
dreams—a world that believed in Him, and a world 
that He could therefore redeem. At that moment 
in the desert, He wondered if any means that could 
bring the world to God might not be justified. He 
would have done anything—almost anything—to 
win their belief. 

‘Let Christ, the king of Israel, descend now from 
the cross, that we may see and believe.’ As these 
words reached His ears, they were more than a 
cruel taunt. They suggested in a flashing tempta- 
tion, a last glorious possibility. Here in this 
dramatic moment, surrounded by these gaping 
crowds, He was offered a unique chance. If by 
God’s great power He now chose to avail Himself 
of the resources of Almighty God, He might use 
this occasion to win an unimpeachable belief. But 
would it be unimpeachable ? Would they believe 
if He worked this last dramatic dénouement ? 

2. This presents us with Christ’s last dilemma. 
On the one hand, we have His own conviction that 
He actually possessed all the power of God. We 
may deny that He had this power ; but we cannot 
deny that He believed He had it. Even in the 
court-room before Pilate He stated that He could 
call down, if need be, all the hosts of God to His 
service. He was conscious of God’s peculiar power 
within Him in ways that we cannot grasp. If, as 
He Himself trusted, Christ could really ‘ command ’ 
God and could effect by God’s power what we 
foolishly call a miracle—a name that only cloaks 
our ignorance of unseen things—this was a dramatic 
moment. Suppose that He came down from the 
Cross. ‘That we may believe,’ they had said. 
Would they have believed ? The only conceivable 
motive that might have influenced Christ’s heart 
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was His desire to convince the world. Would He 
have convinced the world ? 

(x) In the first place, the priests would not have 
believed. Neither would we. They and we might 
have believed that Jesus was a man of magic and 
could do marvellous things: but His descent from 
the Cross would not have helped either them or us 
one whit to believe in His essential message, that 
God is love. It would have proved that God is 
power! But we knew that already. The whole 
visible world is a testimony to that. But nothing 
of Christ’s essential message about God’s heart and 
God’s redemption could have been proved by any 
display of magical force. Indeed, it would have 
been the reverse. He would have dazzled the 
people. But no juggler’s trick would ever induce 
any sane man to believe in the real message of the 
heart of God. There is only one thing in this 
world that can prove and establish love. And that 
is sacrifice. As He hung there on the Cross He 
was proving it now. To descend would have been 
to disprove it. Long ago, in speaking to the people, 
Jesus had answered His own dilemma. He had 
been telling them a story of a rich man and a poor 
man called Lazarus. In the story, Jesus tells how 
this rich man besought Abraham to send a messenger 
to earth to warn the man’s brothers, lest they should 
come to an end like his. Send some one that they 
may be forewarned in time, and may repent and 
believe. And Abraham said unto him: ‘If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.’ 

(2) Miracles do not establish truth. That is why 
Jesus never wrought them except for sheer mercy’s 
sake. All the miracles in the world would not have 
proved Him to be the messenger of God’s love. It 
is pitiable to see how some people quote the miracles 
of Jesus as if they proved that He is the messenger 
of God’s truth. The miracles do not prove Him: 
He proves the miracles. 

(3) Jesus had settled this precise temptation for 
Himself years ago. He had settled it in the desert. 
In His own extreme agony, He had settled that He 
must win the world by ordinary means—by reason, 
by argument, by pleading, by teaching, by service. 
He had emptied Himself of all other power, and 
He stood ferth declaring the simple message of 
God’s love. But more! He actually believed 
that He could prove God’s love best by His own 
sacrifice. If, therefore, He used God’s power to 
astonish and dazzle men, His sacrifice would be a 
plain farce. Having once put Himself in the hands 
of men, He must leave Himself there. So He 
settled His last dilemma. 
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3. The sublimity of His sacrifice is shown in one 
little incident of that last hour. As they prepared 
Him for His cross, they brought Him a drink of 
myrrh and wine. This represented a type of rough 
mercy. The drink acted as a kind of mild anzs- 
thetic, and helped to drug the pain. We read that 
when He had tasted it, He refused to drink. Why ? 
Because He had already accepted another cup. 
He had taken it into His hands in the Garden of 
Pain. The Father’s cup! And He now resolved, 
in the majesty of His sacrifice, to give Himself 
with an unclouded soul into the arms of God. ‘It 
is finished.’ And He bowed His head, and gave 
up the ghost.t 


EASTER Day. 
The Resurrection of Faith. 


“Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, 
and saith unto him, Rabboni.’—Jn 201. 


This is the story of a discovery that has meant 
more to the world than any other event in its 
history—the discovery that Jesus lives. The 
discovery was made by a woman whose wounded 
mind Christ had healed and brought to peace. We 
owe all honour to her for this discovery: for she 
made it by a venture in faith and love—by following 
the heart, the intuitions, rather than the reason ; 
and, like many other pioneers, she found far more 
than she dreamed when she went out to seek. Mr. 
Chesterton says of her and her companions: ‘ In 
varying ways they realized the new wonder ; but 
even they hardly realized that the world had died 
in the night. What they were looking at was the 
first day of a new creation with a new heaven and 
a new earth.’ 

1. First think of how she made the discovery. 
She had gone to the grave that morning with her 
young faith in ruins. Whatever ideas had begun 
to cluster around the person of Jesus for her and 
for the disciples, ideas of His Lordship and His 
kinship to God, Calvary had laid them in the dust. 
She just did not know what to think about Him 
now. With His death, life had lost its spring, its 
inspiration, its motive for going on. She had lost 
her best friend. It was what we would call the 
loss of faith. The same kind of thing happens 
among ourselves. Sometimes it happens through 
a great sorrow. Some one is taken who was the 
centre of the joy and happiness of life, and the face 
of God seems hidden. Sometimes it happens after 
a period of intellectual unsettlement. Sometimes 
it comes through a bitter experience—the betrayal 

1J. Black, The Dilemmas of Jesus, 200. 
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by a friend, it may be; or a shock which destroys 
our confidence in life. In all these cases, of course, 
it may be said that the faith that could thus be 
‘shattered was not very deep or very securely 
founded. To the man who has seen Jesus, and 
known Him for what He is, there is nothing that 
ean shift his anchorage. That is just the point 
here : Mary had not seen Jesus for what He really 
is. For her, at this moment, He was the dearest 
friend she had ever known or could know—One 
who had saved her very soul. But Calvary had 
destroyed Him. He was at the mercy of death. 
He was among the mortals. She did not realize 
His infinite value, His indestructible love and 
friendship. And all she could utter was this 
Moaning cry, ‘ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him.’ 
But here is a thing to be noted. She did not 
yield to her despair. Nothing that had happened 
could stem her love or her gratitude. She could 
not go back, as some have done, to plunge into the 
world again, and forget. The colour of life had 
faded, and nothing could restore it. That is always 
_ what happens when once we have met with Christ. 
Nothing can ever take His place again. If He has 
come to us, and then we have lost the sense of His 
influence, there is always a sense of emptiness : 
there has passed away a glory from the earth. 

There are needs that life creates which He alone 
can meet, wounds that He alone can heal. The 
farther we go with Him the more we find He leads 
us into a world in which we cannot live without 
Him—a fact which is part of the problem of civiliza- 
tion to-day. We have gone so far in submitting 
to His Spirit that we must either go farther or find 
it impossible to carry on at all. 


For oh! the Master is so fair, 
His smile so sweet to banished men, 
That they who meet Him unaware 
Can never turn to earth again. 


But Mary did not give up seeking. Though it 
was only a grave, as she imagined, that held Him 
now, she sought the grave. Though her love and 
loyalty could find no other expression than to 
anoint His body, weep beside His tomb, and nurse 
His memory—that she could do. And she had her 
reward—as love and loyalty always have. For she 
heard at length a voice that said to her, ‘ Mary.’ 
And, knowing in a flash that it was He, there 
quickly came the response, ‘ Master.’ There are 
those who tell us that the yearnings and cravings 
that set us seeking for a personal fellowship with 
God are all illusion; that they come from our- 
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selves ; and that all prayer feeds on is our own 
emotions. In a story of Mr. H. G. Wells a dis- 
traught man who has found no real satisfaction in 
life goes to a doctor. The doctor tries various 
keys to his problem, makes various suggestions. 
‘You have never,’ he asks, ‘ turned to the idea of 
God?’ There is a pause. ‘I can’t believe in a 
God.’—‘ But this loneliness, this craving for com- 
panionship ?’ ‘We have all been through that,’ 
says the other ; ‘ we have all in our time lain very 
still in the darkness with our souls crying out for 
the fellowship with God, demanding some sign, 
some personal response. The faintest feeling of 
assurance would have satisfied us..—‘ And you 
have never had any response?’ ‘It faded: it 
always does.—‘ I wonder,’ Wells goes on, ‘how 
many people there are nowadays who have passed 
through this experience of ineffectual invocation, 
this appeal to the fading shadow of the vanished 
God. I can believe that over all things there is 
righteousness, but righteousness is not mercy, nor 
comfort, nor friendliness, nor any of such dear and 
intimate things.’ 

That is a very common kind of experience. 
But are we looking for some kind of emotion ? 
Or are we looking, as we ought to look, for some 
clear word of duty? for some constraint of con- 
science ? for some light upon the way of life ? for 
some sense of the glory of Jesus to touch our souls ? 
The experience of Mary is the experience of thou- 
sands. It is the sense of having in Christ a personal 
friend—the assurance in Him of a love that cares 
and understands—the conviction, that deepens 
with every fresh response of faith and duty, that 
God has to do with us, and that we have to do with 
Him, and that somehow His hand is on the tiller 
of our life. Mary found Jesus the personal Saviour, 
living, radiant, abiding for ever. And why? 
Because He was seeking her. That is the real ex- 
planation of our longings. These prayers are all 
of His inspiration. These aspirations are all of His 
kindling. Perhaps we seek too anxiously. We do 
not wait enough. When Mary was quiet enough 
to listen, and had ceased from the torrent of her 
own entreaties, she found that in one whom she 
supposed to be the gardener He had been with her 
all the while. 

2. What does this discovery mean in the region 
of personal religion? It meant two things to 
Mary. In the first place, it meant that death made 
no difference to her intimate friendship with Jesus. 
The gulf was bridged. His spirit had the power of 
immediate contact with hers. Jesus lives. Time 
and space, which limit our intercourse with one 
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another, have no power to limit our vital contact 
with Christ. That is the simplest way to put it. 
No one in his sane senses would ever take up the 
position that in the case of our friends death makes 
no difference. It makes an appalling difference 
to our human friendships. But the claim of the 
New Testament, and the message of the Resurrec- 
tion are that it is otherwise with Jesus. He lives, 
and in His living personality He has access to our 
souls. Space and time and circumstances cannot 
limit His presence. 

Thomas Hardy did not believe in this kind of 
immortality for any one. For him, the only 
immortality is that by which people live in the 
memories and in the love of those they leave 
behind. According to him we live a shadowy 
existence so long as people remember us and keep 
in their hearts some love for us like the afterglow 
of the setting sun; and then we die, because we 
are really dead already ! But does any such con- 
ception as that explain the power of Jesus? Does 
memory explain the thousands upon thousands 
who claim that in their hearts, in some language 
that was clearer than speech, they have heard Him 
call them by name, and have been compelled to 
turn round about from some way of sin or despair 
or doubt, and acknowledge Him ‘Master’? The 
fact is, that in His case death has made no differ- 
ence to His intimate power with men, to the reality 
of His friendship. It makes no difference to His 
power to judge us. That Man on the Cross throws 
a very startling light into our souls—a light so real 
that there are people who dare not think about 
Him at all. And He challenges us; He is chal- 
lenging us in this generation. His message is valid 
for to-day. One by one, His startling ideas as to 
the way in which nations ought to live and men 
ought to treat their fellows, are finding their way 
into our legislation, our industrial management, 
our international settlements. There is a curious 
immediacy about the words of Jesus, as if they 
were spoken straight into our hearts. We find 
ourselves taken into a world where He stands 
beside us and says to us, ‘ Mary’ or ‘ Thomas’ or 
‘John’ or ‘ David.’ 

The other thing that leaps out of this story is 
that He has to do with us each one individually. 
There is a line in the Dies Ire that always brought 
tears to the eyes of Samuel Johnson as it called up 
the picture of Christ by the well-side : 


Seeking me, Thou sat’st there weary. 


It is the same to-day. The centuries vanish in 
mist when we stand before the gaze of these pene- 
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trating eyes. It is the power of love, which is 
always personal. He knows us each one, and makes 
us feel that He knows us. He calls us by name, 
and His message is that we are infinitely worth 
while to Him—that our loss is His loss, and that 
our love is part of His heaven. He calls each one of 
us into His world—that higher world in which He © 
lives victoriously ; that world in which love is the | 
law of life, and service is the key to happiness ; 
where to do the right, seek the truth, and think for 
others as for ourselves, is the hallmark of the 
citizen ; that world which is both here and yonder, 
and is the Father’s house. His friendship is the 
door into that higher world for which God made us. 
And if we feel afraid of the difficulty or the cost or 
the weakness of our will, listen to His words: 
‘ All power is given unto me in heaven, and in 
earth, and J am with you alway.’ 4 


First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
A Spring Idyll. 


“Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land; the fig tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give 
a good smell.’—Ca 21-13, 


In a few simple but masterly touches, betokening 
the eye and hand of a true poet, we have here a 
most graphic picture of opening spring in Palestine. 
The very spirit of the spring glows, and its life 
throbs in it. Eye and ear, smell and taste, are alike 
appealed to by the beauties and the melodies, 
the perfumes and the fruits, with which they con- 
ceive the senses as being greeted. 

The first thing which strikes us about the spring 
is the marvellous revival of life which it brings. 

In the magic agency which at this moment moves 
in Nature, and turns inanimate matter into growing 
forms of life, we see a manifestation of the same 
mysterious power which quickened Jesus in the 
grave, and raised Him from the dead as a pledge of 
life to all united to Him. 

The Bible has no idea of a force in Nature operat- 
ing apart from God. It is He who ‘sends forth 
his spirit, and renews the face of the earth.’ It is 
He who ‘ causes the bud of the tender herb to spring 
forth.’ It is He that ‘causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herb for the service of man, that 
he may bring forth food out of the earth.’ 

It is characteristic of the greatest of the poets 
—such as Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 

1J. Reid, In Touch with Christ, 69. 
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worth, Tennyson—that they are given to treat the 
moods and aspects of external Nature as pictures 
and reflections of man’s internal states and feel- 
ings, as when Shakespeare speaks, for example, of 
‘the winter of our discontent.’ To the seeing eye, 
indeed, all Nature is a sacrament, the outward and 
visible sign of an inward, spiritual grace. Hence 
the words so appropriate to the wonderful revival 
now going on in the external world are not less 
appropriate to the springtime which Cnhrist’s 
presence makes in the souls and lives of men. 
When He comes to any heart, to any home, to 
any community, in a sense deeper than the merely 
natural sense—‘ the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth.’ 

It was so at His first advent. A wintry, dead, 
and decaying world it was into which He came at 
His incarnation. Even among the chosen people, 
religion, with the great majority, had become an 
empty form from which the life had fled, a mere 
shroud for the dead. The heathen world, even under 
the civilization of Greece and Rome, was in a still 
worse case. Faith in the old divinities was gone. 
A spirit of scepticism pervaded society. ‘In Rome 
every vice flaunted itself with revolting cynicism,’ 
says Renan. But Christ’s coming to that old, 
decrepit, dying world changed winter, and wintry 
death and darkness, into spring. It was the 
influx of a new life into humanity, quickening and 
reviving it, lifting it to a higher level, clothing it 
with new grace and vigour. 

It is so, even now, in the hearts and lives into 
which He comes. Take the products and aspects 
of the spring in the words before us as mirroring 
and representing the spring-time which Jesus makes 
in the souls of men. 

1. ‘ The winter is past.’ It is cold, bleak, dreary 
winter in the heart where Jesus is not : 


How like a winter hath Thine absence been 
From me, the pleasure of the fleeting year ! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December’s bareness everywhere ! 


For summer and his pleasures wait on Thee, 
And, Thou away, the very birds are mute, 

Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 


If it feels like winter to those who miss Him only 
for a little, how must it be with those who live 
without Him habitually. A traveller who had 
visited the icy solitudes of the Alps says: ‘The 
whole scene seemed an awful, pale realm of mystery 
and death, placed farfaway in a sphere beyond 
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human interests and feelings ; and even the sunset, 
instead of making it more warm or familiar, im- 
parted to it a weird, deathlike splendour, which 
scarcely seemed of earth.’ Never before, he says, 
did he realize the weight of meaning in the ap- 
parently simple words of the Psalmist: ‘He 
scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes; he casteth 
forth his ice like morsels: who can stand before 
his cold ?’ As he looks over those fields of ice, the 
traveller feels, ‘How dreadful is this place!’ 
How terrible to dwell in such a place for ever ! 
And yet perhaps it is no unfit image of the wintry 
desolation of the soul that puts Christ away, and 
deliberately chooses to live without Him. 

2. ‘ The flowers appear on the earth.’ All who 
visit Palestine unite in telling us that, though in 
many ways a blight has fallen on the country, the 
land there in spring is covered with innumerable 
wild flowers, which make it like an immense flower 
garden. Under the rays of a warm Eastern sun 
the fields glow with scarlet, yellow, and blue. 
Similarly the result of Christ’s advent to the soul 
and of the influence of His spirit is the forth- 
putting of a beauty and splendour, of which the 
fairest earthly things are but faint reflections. 
His beauty is reproduced in His disciples—‘ The 
glory thou hast given me I have given them.’ 

3. ‘The time of the singing of birds is come.’ 
Nothing is more characteristic of the spring-time 
than the burst of exuberant song with which the 
birds greet the advent of the genial warmth—an 
exuberance which has its counterpart in the spiritual 
realm. For while Christ renews the spirit and 
beautifies the character with His own grace, He 
fills the heart with joy. One of the most pro- 
minent and striking traits of the early Christians, 
as described in the opening chapters of the Acts, 
was their irrepressible joy. On the hills in Switzer- 
land, the Alpine horn which the shepherds carry 
is sometimes put to a somewhat singular use—a 
nobler than common use. When the sun has set 
in the valleys far below, leaving them in shadow 
and gloom, his golden rays still linger and glow on 
the higher summits, and the shepherd who dwells 
farther up takes his horn, and expresses his grati- 
tude for the blessed light that still glows around him 
by calling through it the words, ‘ Praise the Lord !’ 
And the other shepherds within hearing hasten 
from their huts, seize their horns and repeat the 
words, ‘ Praise the Lord!’ The beautiful custom 
lasts often for a quarter of an hour, during which 
the voice of praise is echoed and re-echoed from 
summit to summit. If for the common light of 
evening the Alpine shepherds feel and express such 
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gratitude, how glad and grateful we should be 
for a light more blessed than ever fell on sea or 
land. 

4. ‘ The voice of the turtle is heard in the land.’ 
The reference is to the turtle-dove, which in winter 
migrates from Palestine to more southern climes. 
It is one of the migratory birds referred to by 
Jeremiah, as knowing their appointed time (Jer 87). 
It returns in the early spring, when its gentle 
cooing voice in wood and copse announces that 
spring has come, just as the cuckoo note does with 
us. And its voice is the voice of love. If there 
is one word which more than another embodies the 
- essence of the Christian spirit it is love. 

5. ‘ The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and 
the vines with the tender grape give a good smell.’ 
The soul animated with the life and love of Christ 
not only ‘buds and blossoms with all beautiful 
affections,’ but, like the fig-tree and the vine, 
brings forth fruit. ‘The fruit of the spirit is in all 
goodness, and righteousness, and truth.’ And not 
only fruit but perfume. ‘ The vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell.’ One of the character- 
istics of the spring is the fragrance which from 
multitudinous young growths and from the opening 
buds and flowers pervades the air. Akin to this 
in the spiritual world is the influence which goes 
forth from every good man’s life and character. 

And now two closing thoughts suggested by our 
subject. 


pi 
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First, spring is the great season of opportunity, 
and its opportunities missed and disregarded bring 
a fruitless autumn—fruitless except in malign 
growths. In like manner life brings to each of us 
spiritual opportunities,and our whole future depends 
on the use we make of them. 

But the spring season suggests another thought 
—a solemn and impressive one. It is sad to 
think how often the fair promise of the spring is 
not realized in autumn. Of the multitudinous 
blossoms that make the trees one blaze of beauty 
at this season, how many never reach perfection 
nor result in fruit? How many who give fair 
promise in early life are blighted prematurely by 
the frost of worldliness or temptation or indiffer- 
ence, and their spring promise is not fulfilled ? 

The uncertainty and changefulness of April 
weather is proverbial. In this climate of ours 
winter departs reluctantly, and often steals back 
again to chill the land and check growth, and 
darken it with cloud. There are some southern 
climes where they have no winter, where it is 
spring or summer all the year. Such will the life 
of heaven be—a perpetual spring, or rather an 
eternal summer, with no winter frost to wither it or 
check its fruitfulness, and no storms to disturb its 
peace. May the quickening breath of the Almighty 
give us even now a spiritual spring-time, ane so 
prepare us for that eternal summer.} 


1 J. Heron, A Large Place, 44. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Maria. 


Dr. JosEPH RYBINSKI, a Roman Catholic scholar, 
has written an interesting and scholarly book on 
The Angel of Jahwe.1 It has long been recognized 
that this angel sometimes seems to be identified 
with Jahweh, and sometimes to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from Him. For those who accept the 
historicity of the patriarchal narratives and the 
unity and inspiration of Scripture, especially as 
these are interpreted by the Roman Catholic 
Church, questions of the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
the pre-existence of Christ and the appearance 
of the Logos within the Old Testament period 

1 Der Mal’'akh Jahwe (Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 
Paderborn ; pp. 123). 


are immediately raised. Many Protestant scholars 
regard ‘ the angel’ as a later interpolation, prefixed 
to an original ‘ Jahweh’ at a time when older and 
sensuous conceptions of deity were being super- 
seded by more spiritual conceptions. Rybinski 
presents all the relevant passages in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament and deals very 
fairly, if not always convincingly, with the ex- 
planations of them offered by Protestant scholars. 
Besides taking the LXX and the Vulgate into 
account, he also examines the teaching relative to 
the angel of the Lord to be found in the pre-Augus- 
tinian Fathers, Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas. 
His conclusion is that the angel is never to be 
identified with Jahweh, but is always a created 
angel; in passages which seem to support the 
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identification, the angel is simply empowered by 
Jahweh to represent Him. To radical Protestant 
scholarship, with its very different outlook on the 
early historical books of the Old Testament, the ques- 
tion here discussed has little bearing on any vital 
question of theology, and still less of Christology. 


To the Roman Catholic series of commentaries 
on ‘ The Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament,’ 
Hugo Bévenot, O.S.B., has contributed the volume 
on First and Second Maccabees.t It is the work 
of a scholar who is well aware of the complexity 
of the historical and literary problems involved. 
He deals in turn with the contents of the books, 
their authorship and sources, the scene of the 
events, the Seleucid dynasty and the Hellenistic 
culture, the Hasmonean dynasty, the chronology, 
the campaigns, the character and purpose of the 
books, their theological significance, canonicity, and 
inspiration, and finally with the text and versions. 
The discussion is accompanied by an exhaustive 
bibliography, a chronological table from 190 to 
134 B.c., and two maps, one of the Seleucid empire, 
the other of Judea and southern Samaria in the 
second century B.c. 

Bévenot concludes that 1 Maccabees was written 
in Hebrew by a Palestinian Jew, a gifted historian 
who shows excellent control of his complicated 
material ; that it is based on valuable documents, 
and that the value of the documentary sources on 
which 2 Maccabees rests has been rehabilitated 
by recent investigation. 2 Maccabees is more 
Palestinian than Alexandrian ; it is more didactic 
than zt Maccabees—witness its references to the 
resurrection. of the body, prayers for the dead, 
angels, and miracles—topics which the writer dis- 
cusses. His aim is to present these books in the 
light of the Jewish religion and the Hellenistic 
Weltanschauung of the period, and his obviously 
intimate acquaintance with the history and litera- 
ture of the time has enabled him to do this very 
successfully. The books are translated in full, 
poetry being printed as poetry, and the translation 
is accompanied by a careful commentary which 
misses nothing, and which gives due regard to the 
geography as well as to the historical and religious 
implications of the books. 


The last number of the Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft? covers a wide range of 


1 Die beiden Makkabderbticher, ibersetzt und erklart, 
von Hugo Bévenot (Verlagsbuchhandlung, Peter Han- 
stein, Bonn ; 260 pp., M.g.60; geb. 11.60). 

21930, Heft 2-3 (T6pelmann, Giessen ; Mk.8.50.) 
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interest. Gehman discusses the Armenian Version 
of the Book of Daniel, which ‘has almost the 
same value for us as the Greek original on which 
it is based.’ Kuhn continues and concludes his 
linguistic studies of LEcclesiasticus. Meinhold 
attacks Budde’s view of the Sabbath, maintaining 
that it was originally the full moon ; Budde (who 
receives the congratulations of the editor on attain- 
ing his eightieth birthday) replies, defending his 
view that it had always been the weekly day 
of rest. Nicolsky contributes a striking article 
(translated from the Russian by Petzold) on the 
Right of Asylum in Israel. A. C. Welch writes 
with much historical acumen on ‘ The Share of 
N. Israel in the Restoration of the Temple Worship,’ 
skilfully laying under contribution Ps 44, Jer 415, 
Zec 7, and Neh to, which chapter he subjects to 
a searching analysis, concluding that the original 
document ‘throws an invaluable light on the 
conditions which prevailed in Palestine soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem.’ The remanent 
Judeans and the loyalist Israelites, having ‘ lost 
their independence and with it the outward 
guarantee of their continuance as a people,’ /and 
‘recognizing that their only bond is now their 
religion, courageously set themselves to preserve 
and safeguard their national identity by its means.’ 
The editor deals with recent attempts to get back 
to the original text of the Old Testament and offers 
some criticisms of recent German and English 
work on prophecy in general and Amos in par- 
ticular. Joun E. McFapven. 
Glasgow. 


This second volume % of Professor Wach is a 
reminder that the thoughts of men are still greatly 
concerned about the debatable land of presupposi- 
tions. Whether we like it or not, experience for us 
is historical experience, which as such requires for 
its justification and appraisement some philosophy 
of history. Dilthey, Troeltsch, and others have 
already broken ground in this field, and now Dr. 
Wach would make a contribution to what is the 
central theme of all our knowledge and values to- 
day, that of interpretation. By interpretation Pro- 
fessor Wach means not merely Biblical exegesis, 
but understanding in general, and he offers a theory 
of understanding. His work is largely an exposition, 
in three sections, of the various theories of inter- 
pretation inasmuch as they have come to expression 

3 Das Verstehen, ii. Die theologische Hermeneutik 
von Schleiermacher bis Hofmann, von Professor Dr. 
Joachim Wach, 1929, vii. S. 379 (Mohr, Tubingen; 
M.16.50, geb. M.19). 
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throughout the nineteenth century from Schleier- 
macher to Hofmann. The main body of the book 
is preceded by a very adequate statement of the 
author’s own position. He deals with such subjects 
as the nature of understanding and meaning in 
their objective and subjective relationships and in 
their limits, the principles whereby the human 
spirit expresses itself in Art, Literature, etc., the 
interpretation of the Bible, and the relation of 
interpretation to Dogmatics. Schleiermacher’s 
central significance for the science of interpretation 
is celebrated again and again, the great man whom 
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the Barthian brethren largely demean. These 
latter, if their theological teeth are not yet decayed, 
will find at our author’s table some hard nuts to 
crack. 

The appeal of the book will be limited. It is, 
however, a very worthy piece of work, and to those 
who like to grub about the roots of things, and are 
persuaded that such concerns will yield the ‘ open 
sesame’ to the treasures of historical experience 
and tradition, Dr. Wach will be a brother beloved, 
weighty and wise. R. S. SLEIGH. 

Glasgow. 


>: 


Contributions and Commenés. 


The Passage of the Red Sea. 
I. 


In his letter in the January issue of THE Exposi- 
torY Times the Rev. D. Cunllo Davies draws 
attention to my omission of Lake Menzaleh as a 
possible site of the passage of the Red Sea in my 
article of that title in the November issue. He 
adduces the evidence of Ps 7812, ‘In the land of 
Egypt, in the field of Zoan.’ If this phrase is 
merely an example of Hebrew parallelism, so that 
the field of Zoan is identical with Egypt, then of 
course all discussion falls to the ground as the 
words do not constitute fresh evidence. There is, 
however, some reason to suppose that the second 
phrase is a delimitation of the first and means 
literally the district around Zoan (Tanis). Did the 
Israelites then start from here and leave Egypt by 
way of Lake Menzaleh ? 

There are objections to this view : 

(x) Such a theory would find support in 
Brugsch’s identification of Raamses with Tanis— 
but this is generally rejected. 

(2) Even if this identification is correct, as is 
asserted by M. Montet on the strength of his recent 
excavations at Tanis (though conclusive proof is 
yet lacking—cf. THe Expository Times, February 
1931, p. 232), the theory implies an escape to the 
North rather than to the South. This is in itself 
improbable, as the zone of forts protecting Egypt 
from Asia stretched from the Mediterranean to 
Lake Timsah, and then turned west along the Wadi 
Tumilat, thus leaving the southern half of the 


isthmus less strongly guarded (cf. C.A.H. ii. 
Pp. 153). 

(3) Though the precise configuration of Lake 
Menzaleh in Moses’ time must presumably be a 
matter of conjecture, surely any part of it must 
have been too near to Zoan (if this was the starting- 
point) to allow any considerable flight by the 
Israelites and any pursuit by the Egyptians before 
the water was reached. \ 

(4) The reference in the Psalm only implies 
that Zoan was the source of origin of the miracles 
and plagues, i.e. that the interviews between 
Pharaoh and Moses took place there. But there 
is no need to suppose that all the Israelites in 
Egypt were there rather than in the land of 
Goshen (Wadi Tumilat). That is, although the 
negotiations may have been conducted in one of 
the most important towns of Egypt, it was not 
necessarily the starting-place of the withdrawal 
of the whole people. And if the starting-place was 
not Tanis, there is no reason to suppose the 
Israelites would go via Lake Menzaleh. 

So, although the theory of a retreat by way of 
Lake Menzaleh is attractive, especially in view 
of the evidence of Major-General Tulloch on the 
effect of the wind on the waters of this lake (to 
which I referred in my article), there are consider- 
able reasons for hesitating to accept it. 

I have not raised Mr. Davies’ other point, 
whether reeds grow in salt water, because it is not 
known to what kind of water-growth the word 
suph really applies (cf. Driver, Exodus, p. 9). 
Indeed, in Jon 2° the use of the word seems even 
to cover some kind of sea-weed. In any case, it 
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hardly affects the claims of Lake Menzaleh in 
particular ; for the waters of this lake seem to be 
salt or brackish, and it contains reeds (cf. E.B. viii. 
PPp- 33, 34), while they also grow in Lake Timsah and 
in some spots south of Suez where fresh water 
mixes with salt (cf. Driver, op. cit. p. 111). 


Howarp H. ScuLiarp. 
Hendon. 


IT, 


The Rev. D. Cunllo Davies asks: 
grow in salt water ?’ 

Siph occurs in the RV as a name for a locality 
in Dt 11 (LXX épvOpd Oddaoon: Vulg. mare 
rubrum), and sé#phah im Nu 21*4. Dillman con- 
jectured from the first passage that Yam-siph took 
its name from that locality. In the latter passage 
the LXX has Zwof, the Vulgate mare rubrum. 

The etymology and meaning of séphim, trans- 
lated in the E.VV. by ‘ flags’ in Ex 23-® and Is 108, 
and in Jon 2° by ‘weeds,’ are very uncertain. 
The LXX twice translates by rd édos (a marsh 
or swamp), once by zdzvpos (Cyperus Papyrus), 
and in Jon 2° it wrongly connected siiph with sdph. 
The Vulgate gives us carectum (a place covered 
with rushes), papyrio (a place where Cyperus 
Papyrus grows abundantly), juncus (a rush) and 
pelagus (the open sea). 

In Exodus and Isaiah, s#ph is some fresh-water 
plant growing by the Nile or by Nile canals. In 
Jonah’s prayer—a late and poetic passage—the 
teference is distinctly to sea-weeds. S#ph, in all 
probability, was a sufficiently general term to 
include marine plants as well as fresh-water 
vegetation. Dr. G. E. Post, the author of the 
Flora of Syria, Palestine, and Sinai (1896), writes : 
“from the presence of these (weeds), and perhaps 
of other marine growths, as of coral, the Red Sea 
was named Yam-stiph.’ 

Stiph may not be what we mean by ‘reed ’— 
phragmites communis. The general Hebrew word 
for ‘reed’ is Kaneh (xdAapos: Calamus, arundo), 
and the Hebrew for ‘ rush’ or ‘ bulrush’ is géme or 
agmon. ALGERNON WARD. 

Rugby. 


‘Do reeds 


te 


Ebe Prodigaf’s Brother. 


THE question raised by the Rev. H. E. Stickler in 
the October issue of THe Expository TIMES is a 
very interesting one, and the answer is sugges- 
tive, if not convincing. While agreeing with Mr. 
Stickler that the popular theory, which represents 
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the Elder Brother as the type of the Pharisees and 
scribes, appears unsatisfactory, I should like to 
put forward an interpretation which I venture to 
think more fully fits the facts than that which your 
contributor advances. 

In this third parable recorded in Lk 15 it has 
frequently been remarked that there is no seeker 
of that which was lost. In the two previous 
parables finding is preceded by a search. Why 
did Jesus omit that element from this greatest of 
all His parables? Surely not because He re- 
garded it as unnecessary that the lost son should 
be sought and saved, for that is the very thing He 
came into the world to do, and the thing for which 
He was criticised by scribes and Pharisees. When, 
therefore, Jesus introduced the figure of the un- 
brotherly elder brother, was He not suggesting to 
the people, who found fault with Him for receiving 
publicans and sinners, that a true brother would 
act in the way He was acting? As the true Elder 
Brother, He left the Father’s house and went to 
seek and to save the lost. The elder brother of 
the Parable represents the sort of Christ the Phari- 
sees and scribes were, by their criticism, suggesting 
would have their approval. But any one hearing 
the Parable would see, and condemn, the un- 
worthy action of the brother who stayed at home, 
and was indifferent to his brother’s fate, and 
resented his repentant return. Jesus, as the first- 
born Son, came into the far country to seek God’s 
younger son who had sinned and was lost, and He 
justified His reception of publicans and sinners by 
painting the portrait of the Pharisaic Christ. He 
was not like that. He, the true Elder Brother, 
felt the burden of the Father’s grief over the son 
who had gone astray and journeyed into the far 
country to win back the prodigal. 

This, it seems to me, is an interpretation which 
removes the difficulties to which Mr. Stickler has 
drawn attention and provides a meaning which is 
simple and forcible, while leaving room for those 
missing features which have sometimes proved 
perplexing. The absence of a seeking Saviour 
from the Parable has occasioned difficulty in many 
minds. But the difficulty disappears when we 
recognize Jesus as the Elder Brother whose un- 
lovely contrast is introduced into the Parable in 
order to show how truly the Son of God fills the 
part when He seeks and saves the lost. Jesus 
frequently in His parables enforced a truth by 
drawing a contrast, and I suggest He was doing 
that in the second part of this parable. 

J. E. Compton. 

Colchester. 
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THE EXPOSITORY TIMES >. 


Entre Qous. 


A God of Action. 

The God of Jesus is a God of action. That, in 
brief, is the message of Toyohiko Kagawa in 
The Religion of Jesus (S.C.M. Press; 4s. net). 
‘The religion Jesus taught is a religion of life. 
People who are fully alive, people who are living 
strongly, can understand it; but those who deny 
life, who do not want to live, cannot get its meaning. 
The God of Jesus is a God of Action’ (p. 19). 

Again, ‘The religion of Jesus is the religion of 
crucifixion, that is, of redemption. It is the 
religion of action which unites meditation and 
prayer. To walk in prayer, continually asking 
and receiving power from God, and again to trans- 
form this power into new actions of love, this was 
the religion of Jesus’ (p. 84). It seems only a 
short time since we drew attention to Kagawa’s 
previous work, ‘Love, the Law of Life.’ The 
present volume is prefaced by a useful biographical 
sketch by the Reverend W. H. Murray Walton, 
the U.S.A. missionary whose Bible-class Kagawa 
attended when a boy. It was to Mr. Walton that 
he turned when he had a vision of the crucified 
Christ so haunting that he could not escape it. 
All that Kagawa writes is simple, but much, very 
much, is suggestive and profound, and commending 
it all to us is our knowledge of the consistent 
Christian life of this leader of young Japan. ‘ For 
thirteen years I have lived among human wastage. 
I have been three times convicted of having so- 
called dangerous ideas. It is not a happy experi- 
ence.’ Kagawa’s thought is not equally adequate. 
‘The true deep meaning of redemption,’ he writes, 
‘is that Jesus apologized to God for all the failures 
and sins of mankind, taking responsibility for 
them upon Himself.’ 


A Text. 

“Once I visited the home of a shipping million- 
aire with the chief editor of the Osaka Nichi Nicht 
newspaper. This house, a villa at Suma, was larger 
than a palace. It was said that the owner spent 
£600,000 to build this house in the style of Momo- 
yama. It was a grand mansion, built of ancient 
cryptomeria wood. When I went to that house, 
I asked the editor, ‘“‘ What will the owner do with 
this house?” He replied, ‘‘ He will confine him- 
self in it.’ At that time I was living in a house 
six feet square and found it quite comfortable. 
When Kropotkin was in prison, he walked five miles 
a day in his cell. This was because, in St. Peters- 
burg, the air is damp, and he would run the risk of 


rheumatism if he took no exercise. When I was. 
put in the Tachibana prison in Kobe, I followed 
Kropotkin’s example. My cell was about six feet 
square, and I could walk about six steps. I walked 
in the cell for about two miles every day. Thus I 
could think of my residence as being two miles. 
wide. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
could say, ‘‘ Be content with such things as ye 
have ; for He hath said, I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee’; while St. Paul from prison wrote, 
“‘T have learned in whatever state I am therewith 
to be content.’’’ 4 


Two Good Marks. 


The Girls’ Guildry Gazette does not appear very 
often, but when it does come, it is always attractive. 
The editor has been fortunate enough to get a 
short address by Professor Moffatt for the present. 
number. Professor Moffatt tells the story given 
in Bishop Creighton’s biography of a child who 
had to write an essay on a cat and described it as 
follows: ‘ The cat is a square quadruped, and as is 
customary with square quadrupeds, has its legs. 
at the four corners. If you want to please this. 
animal, you must stroke it on the back. If it is 
much pleased, it sets up its tail quite stiff, like a 
ruler, so that your hand cannot go any farther. 
The cat is said to have nine lives, but in this country 
it seldom needs them all because of Christianity.” 
Though it was not a particularly good essay, the 
child had learned two things for which two good 
marks should be awarded. The first is attention to 
details. He had noticed exactly how the cat 
moved its tail. But the second is that the child re- 
cognized what the essence of Christianity was. We 
may laugh at the amusing argument, but it reflects 
the truth that kindness is the first principle of our 
religion, kindness to animals and also to one another. 

We have received not only the Gazette, but also 
the Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the work of the 
Girls’ Guildry. It is a most encouraging record, 
and those who are not well informed about the 
Guildry should send for this Report and for the 
magazine. They may be had from 41 Burnbank 
Gardens, Glasgow. 

1 Toyohiko Kagawa, The Religion of Jesus, 45. 
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